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An Offer to Advertisers 


If you can name a single Post Office 
in the United States where there are 50 
or more English - speaking families, 
wherein we have no _ paid-in-advance 
subscribers, we will present you with 
$100 in gold. 





This is a test for thoroughness of cir- 
culation that no other publication in the 
world can stand. 


Quality 


Send us the name of any town or towns 
wherein you are personally well acquainted— 
know most of the inhabitants—and we will 
send you a copy of our Subscription List for 
same. You can then see for yourself the 
quality of homes 7he Woman's Magazine enters. 


For rate card, sample copy and other pointers write 





A. P. COAKLEY, Advertising Manager, 


The Woman's Magazine 


St. Louis (World’s Fair City), Mo. 
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Special Issues 


of 


Printers’ Ink. 


For the main purpose of securing new subscribers to the 
Little Schoolmaster the following special editions will be 
issued on the dates stated: 


August 31, 1904, PRESS DAY, AUGUST 24, 


Municipal Advertising 


This special issue goes to about three thousand five 
hundred Boards of Trade and Mayors of Cities in the United 
States and Canada (in addition to the regular issue), and it 
will contain new and interesting features of what is done 
and can be done to develop, improve and promote the in- 
terests of States, sections of States and cities through the 
power of modern advertising. 

The Little Schoolmaster will attempt to demonstrate that 
the newspapers and magazines are the mediums par excell- 
ence in which money for that purpose should be expended, 

This country has a wealth of water power, sites for 
factories, sites for industrial settlements of all sorts, sites for 
tourists and permanent settlers which are now in an un- 
developed state. Systematic advertising will make these 
riches known to the the right parties—and the public press 
should be the chief medium. “ 





September 7, 1904, Press Day, August 31, Department Stores. 





September 14, 1904, Press Day, September 7, Mail Order Houses. 





September 28, 1904, Press Day, September 21, Real Estate. 





October 12, 1904, Press Day, October 7, Trade Journals. 





October 26, 1904, Press Day, October 19, Banks..and Financial 
Advertising. 
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ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


The Exposition authorities lost 
no time in preparing to take ad- 
vantage of the generous offer 
made by the Associated Billpost- 
eis at their convention. Free 
showings on more than 1,000,000 
-miles of protected boards were 
tendered for the month of Au- 
gust, and almost before the con- 
vention had closed the lithograph 
presses had begun printing 375,000 
posters as a first installment of 
a much larger edition. H. M. Mc 
Garvie, president of the Conces- 
sionaires’ Association, is in charge 
of this campaign, and paper will 
be distributed to every city, town 
and village included in the free 


service. 
* * * 


A good many wise advertising 
morals have been drawn from the 
lack of display publicity for the 
Fair, and it is generally assumed 
that because the authorities have 
given out no contracts for space 
in newspapers the Fair is  vir- 
tually unknown. But, as a matter 
of plain truth, every publication in 
the United States has printed in- 
formation about the Exposition, 
and this has been supplemented 
with thousands of columns of dis- 
play advertising on the part of the 
railroads. The Fair is well ad- 
vertised, and a steadily increasing 
daily attendance justifies the be- 
lief that from the middle of Au- 
gust until the closing day its real 
business will be done. Crops will 
be harvested and the Western 
people will have leisure and 
money. Eastern people will take 
their ‘vacations during Atigust and 
September, and as 
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the weather 


No. 6. 


grows cooler the Fair will attract 
those visitors of means who can 
select their time for attending. 

* * * 

The newspaper publicity given 
the Fair can only be computed in 
column miles. The total number 
of articles and news itemis printed 
would reach to the moon and back 
and go several times around the 
earth. Mark Bennitt, manager of 
the General Press Bureau, says 
that more than 250 daily news- 
paper correspondents are located 
permanently on the grounds to 
remain until the show ends, while 
the average daily attendance of 
editors and newspaper representa- 
tives is above 2,000. The Asso- 
ciated Press covers the Fair with 
the aid of Mr. Bennitt’s young 
men, and a staff of forty writers 
on the Press Bureau is preparing 
articles daily to be sent out in 
manifold. Before the Fair opened 
twenty admission tickets were 
sent to every publication in the 
United States and Canada. Dur- 
ing the newspaper convention ‘hefd 
in May the delegates were ‘put up 
at the Inside Inn at special. rates. 
and more than $6,000: was paid to 
the Intramural Railway for their 
free transportation ‘around the 
grounds. Mr. Bennitt says that 
the clamor for paid advertising 
has come not from the daily 
papers or the country editors, but 
from the advertising agencies. The 
newspapers that have opposed the 
Fair because it had no paid ad- 
vertising to give out are not 1 per 
cent of the press of the United 
States. The press as a whole has 
recognized the fact that the Fair 
is too wide in its appeal to be 
advertised by display announce- 
ments!” A campaign covering the 
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entire country would cripple the 
United States Treasury. 
* * * 


Mark Bennitt is a newspaper 
man who began his career on a 
country, weekly at Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., where he was born 
forty-five years ago. From his 
native village he went to Elmira, 
working on the Daily Gazette in 
the. days when it belonged to 
David B. Hill. Then he removed 
to Buffalo, where he now lives, 
serving on the staffs of the Times 
and. Courier. ‘When the Pan- 
American Exposition was planned 
Mr. Bennitt became manager of 
the press bureau, and his work 
there led to an offer of a similar 
position at the St. Louis Fair. 
The publicity of the World’s Fair 
began with the representatives 
who went to States and foreign 
countries to secure exhibits. In- 
cluding the expenses of these del- 
egations and all the publicity 
work done during the maintenance 
of the Fair, the advertising will 
cost a round $500,000, or about 
one per cent. of the $50,000,000 
needed to build and install it. 

* * * 


One of the most impressive 
sights to be seen in a visit to the 
Fair is outside its fences—the 
Woman’s Magazine building, on 
University Heights, overlooking 
the grounds. A publishing plant 
and building costing over $1,000,- 
000 are located here almost in the 
‘open fields, though the surround- 
ing land has been cut up into a 
high-class residence subdivision. 
The plant of this publication and 
the Woman’s Farm Journal will 
be a surprise to those familiar 
wit: the great publishing houses 
of the East. 


* * * 


The Woman’s Magazine is en- 
tertaining its advertisers in royal 
style. at the Hamilton Hotel, 
five ‘minutes from the grounds. 
Every. advertiser on its books re- 
-ceived° an invitation to spend a 
“week at the Fair with his wife, 
and is furnished luxurious ac- 
commodations. The Lewis Pub- 


‘lishing Company also maintains a 
large tented city near its build- 


SA. Fahy 
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agement, and was laid out ‘by 
Colonel Buzzacott, formerly of 
the United States Volunteer Ser- 
vice, whose camp and army ovens 
are known all around the world, 
There is nothing, primitive about 

“Camp Lewis.” The tents are 
waterproof and fireproof. They 
are lighted by electricity and fit- 
ted with hot and cold water. The 
grounds are drained with subter- 
ranean sewers. Each tent has 
board floors, canvas porches and 
double roof, with sleeping ac- 
comme lations -in the shape of 
iron beds with mattresses for 
from three to five persons. Show- 
er baths are provided, the camp is 
patrolled night and day by guards, 
and all “household work” is per- 
formed by a corps of gentleman- 
ly chambermaids under _ the 
Colonel. A nursery takes care of 
babies and children while visitors 
are sight seeing, and there are 
frequent band concerts. These 
tents cost from $2 per day up- 
ward, and are maintained for the 
accommodation of readers of the 
Woman’s Magazine and Woman's 
Farm Journal, as well as the gen- 
eral public. Many of the stories 
about extortion for board and 
lodging are based on fact. The 
savage head-hunting tribes at St. 
Louis are by no means confined 
to the Filippino Reservation. But 
at such places as “Camp Lewis” 
accommodations can be had. at 
prices no higher than are asked 
by hotels elsewhere. 

* Ok Ox 

At the Pike entrance of the 
Fair a leather-lunged newsman 
has spread out on the ground a 
collection of newspapers, from 
which he.,invites the public to 
“Pick ’em out, gents—any city 
you name.” He said that daily 
papers from 135 cities are regu- 
larly sold,'and during July those 
from New York City and South- 
ern cities led in sales. 

* * * 

One of the advertising hits of 
the Fair is a checkerboard pack- 
age given to visitors at the Ral- 
ston-Purina exhibit in the Agri- 
cultural Building. This package 
is a large paper carton with a 
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(Continued on page 6.) 
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Little Lessons in Publicity.—Lesson 47, 












The Greatest Power in Advertising Is 
Suggestion. | 


Ivory Soap made its enormous sales by the suggestion that 
it was white and pure and would float; Dr. Kilmer by the sug- 
gestion that people had kidney trouble and didn’t know it; 
Shredded Wheat by the suggestion to housewives that tempting 
dishes could be prepared with it. May I present a few sug- 
gestions to you? 




























Suggestion I. 


Washington, the Nation’s Capital. Permanent population, 290,000 
(visiting population, 300,000 yearly). Contains the best paid body of em- 
ployees in the world. THE EVENING STAR reaches everybody reachable. It 
gives national as well as local publicity and is one of the certainties in adver- 
tising. 

Suggestion II. 

Baltimore, the Gateway to the South, and the sixth city of the United 
States. Population, 500,000, THE BALTIMORE News reaches the purchas- 
ing classes. Covers a field that three morning papers divide. Why not 
reach all with one appropriation? THE NeEws is an excellent advertising 
investment. 


Suggestion III. 


Indianapolis, the great railroad center, Capital of Indiana, and center of 
population of the United States. THR INDIANAPOLIS NEWS covers city and 
State thoroughly, with a larger bona-fide paid, home-delivery circulation than 
all other Indianapolis dailies combined. THE News is the best by any test. 


Suggestion IV. 


Montreal, the New York of the Dominion of Canada. Population, 
300,000. Very susceptible to American advertising and ideas. THE MON- 
TREAL STAR, Canada’s greatest newspaper, is delivered into ninety per cent 
of the homes of the English-speaking families in Montreal every evening. 


Suggestion V. 


Minneapolis, the great city of the great Northwest. Population, 225,000. 
Thrifty, well-to-do English-speaking people. THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, 
the great daily of the great Northwest, reaches practically all of the homes 
of the purchasing classes, Has a larger home circulation and carries more 
advertising than any other daily in the Northwest. 


All advertising is good, du¢ the home evening daily pro- 


duces the best results. It goes into the homes when there is 
leisure and inclination for reading. 


Mi. LEE STARKE, 


Jithane Babiting Manager General Advertising, wee 
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eral other food exhibitors have 
provided similar carrying cases, 
but none are so serviceable as the 
checkerboard package. In_ size 
and shape it is so convenient that 
visitors bring it back with them 
day after day in preference to a 
clumsy hand bag, and fully one 
tenth of the people in the grounds 
ar willing, walking advertisements 
for the Ralston-Purina products. 
Postum Cereal has a package that 
is next in favor, but in compari- 
son with the checkerboard carton 
it is skimpy and futile. 

The Charles Emerich Company, 
Chicago, extensive advertisers of 
feather pillows in the magazines, 
has a display of pillows in the Va- 
ried Industries Building. Visitors 
are asked to register names and 
addresses, and when the Fair 
closes the articlés in the exhibit 
will be allotted to visitors by a 
drawing and sent to the homes of 
the winners. 

* * 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany’s exhibit in the Palace of Ed- 
ucation has high advertising value. 
The central feature is a _ great 
stained glass reproduction of the 
Rock of Gibraltar, lighted by elec- 
tricity, and charts, diagrams and 
photographs show the workings of 
life insurance on a large scale. 
The exhibit brings out the : fact 
that at the beginning of 1903 there 
were in force more than 17,000,- 
000 life policies with all the com- 
panies, as compared with 7,000,000 
homes owned in the United States, 
6,000,000 savings bank depositors, 
4,000,000 members of fraternal in- 
surance orders and 1,500,000 de- 
positors in building and loan con- 
cerns. Very complete mortality 
statistics make this an exhibit at 
which many pause for study. 

* 


A novelty from Austria in the 
shape of fruit and vegetables 
molded from toilet soap appears 
to have value as an advertising 
souvenir. The cakes _ represent 
prunes, plums, apples, pears, 
peaches, tomatoes, potatoes, etc.. 
and some are moulded into a close 
counterfeit of a slice of Switzer 
cheese. All are colored exquis- 


itely, but the soap may be used J. 


with perfect safety. These ‘ar- 
ticles will doubtless be quickly re- 








produced in this country as ad- 
vertising novelties. The exhibi- 
tors are Calderara & Bankmann, 
of Vienna. Jas. H. Coxttns, 


SE > a 
POSTAL MATTERS. 
1425 New York Avenue, 

WasuincTon, D. C., July 29, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A wide demand has recently arisen 
for an agency which will inform the 
publisher how to proceed when he falls 
into difficulties with the Postoffice De- 
partment. Frequently the reasons for 
holding up mail are purely technical 
and experts familiar with the postal 
laws and_ regulations can _ suggest 
changes which will remove the ban. This 
is especially true of contest and voting 
advertisements, which are now scrutiniz- 
ed with particular care and are causing 
trouble to many publishers. 

The Publishers’ Information Company 
has been formed for the purpose of 
supplying accurate information to pub- 
lishers about all postal matters. We 
have first-class legal talent and men long 
experienced in methods of the Depart- 
ment and the practical application of 
the postal rules and regulations. To 
start a contest and then suddenly have 
it stopped by the Department means em- 
barrasment and loss of prestige. By 
submitting an idea to us before under- 
taking to carry it out you will be able 
to learn whether you are in danger of 
being interfered with, and if you are, 
we are in a position to advise you what 
steps to take. 

hould you have trouble about an ad- 
vertisement of any kind, write or wire 
us, also forward copy of the ad, and 
we will give the case prompt attention. 

The Department is drawing the line 
closer and closer around second-class 
mail and numerous papers and maga- 
zines are losing the privilege. We are 
prepared to represent such publications 
before the Department and all United 
States Courts. In many _ instances 
easily-made alterations in the character 
of the publication are sufficient to re- 
store its standing, and we have the 
experience necessary to explain to our 
clients what the Department demands. 
_ There are numerous other postal ques- 
tions which at times confront the busi- 
ness manager and call for immediate 
and explicit answers. We can be reach- 
ed at all times by wire or letter. 

Our practice is by no means limited 
to the Postoffice Department, hut we 
furnish general information and legal 
advice on subjects pertaining to the 
Government, prepare briefs and conduct 
cases before all the Departments and 
United States Courts. 

In regard to fees, our terms are most 
reasonable and will always be satisfac- 
torily adjusted. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue PusrisHers’ INFORMATION Co. 


Two pithy folders from George Tolley, 
house-to-house distributor, Newark, 
- Show why it pays to cover that 
territory by his particular medium, ¢s- 
pecially in conjunction with n-wspaper 
advertising. 























DAILY NEWSPAPER INVES- 
TIGATIONS. 


XIX. 


CHICAGO. 
A 





English Dailies. 


Chicago, the second largest city 
in the Western hemisphere and 
fifth largest in the world, had a 
population of 1,698,575 by the last 
U.S. census, and is estimated to 
contain 2,000,000 people to-day. A 
railroad center for the entire coun- 
try, it is also one of the world’s 
greatest manufacturing and dis- 
tributing centers. The total value 
of its manufactures is: $1,000,000,- 
ooo yearly, and its commerce apart 
from these 1,500,000,000. An idea 
of its commercial importance is 
given in the fact that the city an- 
nually imports tens of thousands 
of pounds of raw manila fibre from 
the Philippine Islands and sends 
it in the form of binder-twine to 
the wheatfields of Eastern Russia. 
In 1903 about fifty per cent of all 
the animals slaughtered in the 
United States were killed at the 
Chicago Union Stockyards, which 
employ 45,000 men and give a live- 
lihood directly or indirectly to 
450,000 persons. The city is a 
grain center, a financial center and 
a jobbing center. Few cities in the 
German Empire contain so many 
Germans, for Chicago has 500,000 
inhabitants of Teutonic birth or 
parentage. No Bohemian city ex- 
cept Prague has so many Bohem- 
ians. More than 250,000 Scandi- 
navians live in Chicago. Within 
the memory of men still living it 
has grown from a town of 5,000 
people (1840) to a metropolis con- 
stituting one of the greatest mar- 
kets on the globe. 

The following English daily 
newspapers published in Chicago 
are enumerated in the 1904 issue of 
Rowell’; American Newspaper Di- 
rectory: 

Chronicle; morning, 2 cents; Sunday, 
5 cents; democratic; circulation im 1903 
yB (exceeding 40,000). js 

Evening Post; evening, 2 cents; circu- 
lation in 1003 yE (exceeding 12,500). 

Hearst’s Chicago American; evening, 
1 cent; Sunday, 5 cents; independent- 
democratic; in 1903 yA (exceeding 





75.000). : P ; 
Hearst’s Chicago Examiner; morning, 
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1 cent; independent-democratic; (not 
enumerated in American Newspaper Di- 
rectory). 

Inter Ocean; morning, 2 cents; Sun- 
day 5 cents; republican; in 1903 yB (ex- 
ceeding 40,000). 

_ Journal; evening, 1 cent; independent; 
in 1903 yB (exceeding 40,000). 

_ News; evening, 1 cent; independent; 
in 1903 copies sold 305,534. 

Record-Herald; morning, 2. cents; 
Sunday, 5 cents; independent; in 1903 


I 54.218 

ribune; morning 2 cents; Sunday, 5 
cents; republican; in 1903 yA (exceed- 
ing 75,000. Also bears the gold marks 
(© ©) signifying that advertisers value 
it more for quality of circulation than 
number of copies printed. 

Drovers’ Journal; evening, $4 per 
year; live stock; circulation in 1903 C 
(exceeding 20,000). 

Live Stock World; evening, $4 per 
year; live stock; in 1903 13,774. 

Republican; evening, 1 cent; republi- 
can; in 1903 yI (exceeding 1,000). 

Labor ovtd; evening, 1 cent; in-1903 
yl (exceeding 1,000). ‘ 

Law Bulletin; evening, $12 per year; 
legal; in 1903 Z (failed to furnish a 
satisfactory circulation statement). 

National Hotel Reporter; morning, $5 
per year; in 1902 JKL (not supposed to 
exceed 1,000). 

_ Racing Form; morning, 5 cents; sport- 
ing; in 1903 I (exceeding 1,000). 

_ South Chicago Daily Calumet; even- 
ing, 1 cent; republican; in 1903 H (ex- 
ceeding 2,250). 

South Side Daily Sun; evening 1 
cent; republican; in 1903 yF (exceeding 
71500). 

_The investigation began . with 
visits to the advertising managers 
of several large department stores, 
who talked freely of local condi- 
tions with the proviso that no pub- 
licity be given themselves or their 
firms. 

At one of the largest popular- 
price stores in State street the ad- 
vertising nan said: “We use the 
Daily News more extensively. than 
any other week-day paper, and 
after that the Tribune. We would 
use the News even more if it were 
not for the restrictions on. space 
at the busiest seasons of the year. 
No ad measuring more than five 
columns is taken for the News 
from October to the holidays, or ia 
April. and May—no full page or 
double page ads. The Sunday 
Tribune is employed most exten- 
sively on Sundays, and on that day 
we use the Record-Herald liber- 
ally, but not to the same extent as 
the Tribune. There are two.rea- 
sons for this. First, the Tribune 
is the oldest Sunday paper and the 
recognized advertising medium on 
that day. People buy it for, the 
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ads, Second, this store has used 
it so long that readers look into 
the Tribune for our main an- 
nouncements. The Record-Herald 
is as good a newspaper as the 
Tribune on Sundays, in my opin- 
ion,.and has a good circulation, 
though I do not think it so large. 
If we had been using it as long and 
to the same extent as the Tribune 
it would probably bring as good 
returns. For general advertising 
I should consider it:as good. 
think the Record-Herald a medium 
for goods of high quality—a dry 
goods store medium rather than a 
department store paper. Our ad- 
vertising in the Hearst papers, both 
Sunday and week-day, approximat- 
ed last year almost as much as we 
carried in the Daily News. Some 
advertisers consider these papers 
cheap and fit only for exploiting 
special bargain lines, but we find 
them good for general merchan- 
dise. We use the Evening Journal 
to a limited extent. Under the 
new management that took hold in 
March the paper is improving. The 
Evening Post we do not use, but 
for high-grade goods there is no 
better medium, considering its 
limited circulation as the only two 
cent evening paper. The Inter 
Ocean we employ to a limited ex- 
tent The Chronicle is not on our 
list at present, but I consider it a 
good paper, and its omission is 
due simply to a difference of opin- 
ion as to rates.” 

Another large popular-price 
store was visited. The advertising 
man said: “The News carries the 
greatest quantity of our advertis- 
ing, and after that we use the 
Sunday Tribune, which is a good 
deal like the News in that it 
reaches everybody. Their circu- 
lations are enormous. In the 
week-day morning papers our ads 
are divided into two groups. The 
largest goes into the Tribune, and 
the same ad is printed in the 
Chronicle, as its proportionately 
lower rate for space brings almost 
an equal return dollar for dollar. 
Our ad in the Record-Herald is 
somewhat smaller, as I believe it 
has less city circulation than the 
Tribune. The Record-Herald ad 
goes into the Inter Ocean. People 
buy the Tribune for its ads both 
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week-days and Sundays—more so 
than the Record-Herald. The 
American and Examiner we find 
excellent for advertising goods for 
the home on week-days, while on 
Sundays the American is a first- 
class medium for mail order busi- 
ness. The Jnter Ocean has a good 
out-of-town circulation, too, and 
is excellent for mail trade. We 
use the Journal to a fair degree 
in the evening, and the Post also. 
The latter is excellent for small 
ads of golf and high-class sporting 
goods.” 

The advertising manager of a 
large dry goods store, selling goods 
of the better grades, said: “The 
News and Tribune carry the bulk 
of our week-day advertising, and 
the Tribune and American carry it 
on Sundays. I find that a large 
proportion of women read the 
Tribune. The Hearst papers open- 
ed up a large field that had never 
been touched by the older Chicago 
papers. Other stores here used 
them from the beginning, but to 
advertise only the cheaper grades 
of goods. We immediately used 
them for the highest class of 
goods. They reached thousands 
of people out of town who had 
never read a Chicago paper regu- 
larly, with the result that we have 
built up a mail trade of a high 
class in an entirely new field. We 
employ the Record-Herald to 
about the same extent as the 
Tribune and American. The 
other papers we do not use at all, 
because we get enough publicity in 
this list. Personally I do not like 
the Hearst papers, but they have 
produced results for us. Since Mr. 
Hearst’s presidential aspirations 
were made a leading feature in his 
journals, however, I believe they 
have lost a good deal of their ad- 
vertising value, simply because 
readers grew tired of reading so 
much about Mr. Hearst.” 

The advertising manager of a 
large men’s furnishing store said 
that his newspaper expenditure 
was small. If he used one paper 
it was the Tribune. If two, the 
News. For a third, the Record- 
Herald. The Post had a good 
class of circulation, but he believed 
that when people ‘wanted to read 
ads. like his they got the News. 
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The Tribune was unquestionably 
the best paper in Chicago for 
reaching men. He confessed to 
prejudice against the Hearst pa- 
pers, and avoided them because 
they carried_disreputable advertis- 
ing. The Chronicle he regarded 
as one of the most perfectly print- 
ed newspapers in the country, with 
a small circulation but a faithful 
clientele. He was seldom in posi- 
tion to use it, however, nor could 
he use the Jnter Ocean, which had 
a great name, but a circulation 
chiefly out of the city. The ad 
man at a large clothing store, deal- 
ing in men’s and boys’ lines, said 
that there was no room for com- 
parison between the News and 
other Chicago papers, either for 
clothing or general merchandise. 
The Tribune was _his_ second 
choice, the Record-Heraid third. 
The Sunday American was cxcel- 
lent for mail orders, sending away 
an early edition into the country 
that he believed to be as high as 
200,000 copies. j 

Other advertising men in the 
large stores refused to talk, even 
anonymously, The investigator 
thought that a tabulation of all 
the department store advertising 
in Chicago for a week might show 
how each establishment regarded 
the situation. The big stores get 
quick returns on advertising, us- 
ually, and_ incur little avoidable 
waste. The following schedule 
was made of advertising in the 
leading papers: 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO.—Largest 
dry goods store in Chicago and highest 
class trade. Sunday—(No advertising). 
Monday—morning, Tribune full page, 
Record-Herald full page, Inter Ocean 4 
columns, Chronicle full page, Examiner 
none; evening, News 2 columns, Journal 
1 column, Post 1 column, American 
none. Tuesday—morning, Tribune 1% 
cols., Record-Herald 1% cols., Examiner, 
Inter Ocean and Chronicle none; even- 
ing, News 3% cols., American, Journal 
and Post none. Wednesday—morning, 
Tribune 4% cols., Record-Herald 4% 
cols., Chronicle 4% cols., Examiner and 
Inter Ocean none; evening, News 3% 
cols., Journal 1 1-3 cols., Post 1 1-3 
cols., American none. Thursday—morn- 
ing, Record-Herald 1% cols., Tribune 
1% cols., Chronicle 1% cols., Inter 
Ocean 1 col., Examiner none; evening, 
News full page, American 5 cols., Post 
4% cols., Journat none. Friday—morn- 
ing, Tribune, Record-Herald and_Chron- 
icle each 1 col., Examiner and Inter 
Ocean none; evening, News 2% cols., 
others none, Saturday—morning, Trib- 
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une and Chronicle 14 col. each, others 
none; evening Post 1 1-3 cols., others 


none. 

MANDEL BROS.—targe high-class 
dry goods store. Sunday—American 
full age, Tribune full page, Record- 
Herald 4 cols., Inter Ocean 2% cols., 
Chronicle 2 cols. Monday—morning, 
Record-Herald ¥% col., others none; 
evening, News % col., others_ none, 
Tuesday—morning, Tribune and Record- 
Herald 1% cols., each, other none; even- 
ing, News 1% cols., Post % col., others 
none. Wednesday—morning, Tribune 
and Record-Herald 1% cols, each, others 
none; evening, News and American 1% 
cols. each, others none. Thursday— 
morning, Tribune and Record-Herald 4% 
col. each, others none; evening, News 
full page, American 2% cols., others 
none. Friday—Tribune and Record- 
Herald 1 1-3 cols. each, others none; 
evening, News 2 cols., American 1% 
cols., others none. Saturday—morning, 
none. 

SEIGEL, COOPER & CO.—Large 
mquery department store. Sunday 
—Tribune and American full page each, 
Record-Herald and Inter Ocean 1% 
cols. each, Chronicle none. Monday— 
morning, none; evening, News 3 cols., 
American and Journal 1 col., each, Pose 
none. Tuesday—morning, Examiner 1 
col., others none; evening News 2% 
cols., others none. Wednesday—morn- 
ing, none; evening, News 3% cols., 
others none. Thursday — morning, 
none; evening, News 5 cols., Amert- 
can 3 cols., Post 2 cols., Journal 
none. Friday—morning, Examiner 3 
cols., others none; evening, News 4% 
cols., American 2 cols., Journal 1. 1-3 
cols., Post none. Saturday—morning, 
Examiner 1% cols., others none; even- 
ings none. 

OTHSCHILD & CO.—Large popu- 
lar-price department store, gives trading 
stamps. Sanday>Atieblosh, Tribune 
and Chronicle full page each, Inter 
Ocean and Record-Herald 3% cols. each. 
Monday—morning, none; evening, News 
4 cols., Journal 1 col., others none. 
Tuesday—morning, none; evening, News 
3 cols., others none. Wednesday— 
morning, none; evening, News 4 cols., 
others none. Thursday—mofning, none; 
evening News 5 cols., American and 
Post 3% cols. each, Journal none. Fri- 
day—morning, Examiner 3% cols., 
others none; evening, News 5 cols., 
American 2% cols., Journal 2% cols., 
Post none. Saturday—morning, Ex- 
aminer 2% cols., others none; evening, 


none. 

THE FAIR—Said to be largest popu- 
lar-price department store in Chicago. 
Sunday—Tribune and Chronicle full 
page each, Record-Herald, American and 
Inter Ocean 4 cols. each. Monday— 
morning, none; evening, News 2 cols,, 
others none. Tuesday—morning, Trib- 
une 1 col., others none; evening, News 
4 cols., others none. Wednesday— 
morning, none; evening, News full page, 
Journal and American 4 cols. each, Post 
none. Thursday—morning, Examiner 
4 cols., Record-Herald 1 col., others 
none; evening, News 6 cols., American 
and Post 4 cols. each., Journal 1% cols. 
Friday~-morning, Examiner> 4. <cols., 
others none; evening, News full page, 
Journal and American 3 cols. each, Post 
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none. Saturday—morning, Examiner 
3% cols., Record-Herald 1% cols., 
others none; evening, none. 

BOSTON STORE—Large department 
store dealing chiefly in job lots and 
bargains, said to turn its stock more 
frequently than any other Chicago es- 
tablishment. Sunday—Tribune and 
American full page each, others none. 
Monday—none. Tuesday—none. Wednes- 
day— none. Thursday—morning, none; 
evening, News and Post 4 cols. each, 
American 1 col., Journal none. Friday— 
morning, none; evening, News and 
Journal 3 cols. each, others none. Sat- 
urday—none. 

CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO.— 
High-class department store. Sunday— 
none. Monday—morning, Tribune full 
page, Record-Herald 4 cols., Inter Ocean 
3 cols., Chronicle 2 cols, Examiner none; 
evening, none. Tuesday—morning, 
Tribune and Record-Herald % col. each, 
others none; evening, News 3 1-3 cols., 
Journal 1 col., American % col., Post 
none. Wednesday—Morning, Jnter 
Ocean % col., others none; evening, 
none. hursday—morning, none; even- 
ing, News 5 cols., American 2 cols., 
Post r¥% cols., Journal none. Friday— 
morning, none; evening, News 2 cols., 
Journal and American 1% cols. each., 
Post 1 col. Saturday—none. 

H. G. SELFRIDGE & CO.—Formerly 
Schlesinger & Mayer, one of the best 
high-class dry goods stores in Chicago, 
now owned by former manager of 
Marshall Field & Co., who was then 
closing out old stock at cut prices. 
Sunday — none. Monday — morning, 
Tribune, Record-Herald and Chronicle 
full page each, Inter Ocean 3% cols., 
Examiner none; evening, News 2 cols., 
others none. Tuesday—Morning, Trib- 
une 1% cols., others none; evéning, 
News and Journal 1 col. each, Post 2% 
cols., American none. Wednesday— 
morning, Tribune, Record-Herald and 
Chronicle 1 col. each, others none; even- 
ing, News 1% col., others none. Thurs- 
day—morning, none; evening, News 5 
cols., others none. Friday—morning, 
none; evening, News, Journal and 
American 1 col. each, Post none. Satur- 
day—none. 

CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS.—A 
large store devoted wholly to women’s 
dress of the better grades. Sunday— 
Tribune 4 cols., American and Record- 
Herald 3% cols. each, others none. 
Monday—none. Tuesday—morning Trib- 
une and Record-Herald 1% col. each, 
others none; evening, none. Wednesday 
—none. Thureday morning, none; 
evening, Americn 1% cols., News 1% 
cols., others none. Friday—none. Sat- 
urday—none. 

JOHN M. SMYTH & CO.—A West 
Side installment home furnishing store, 
popular-price and: largest of kind in the 
city. Sunday—Tribune, Record-Herald, 
American, Chronicle and Inter Ocean 
full page each. Monday—none. Tues- 
day—morning, none; evening, News and 
Post 5 cols. each, others none. Wednes- 
day—morning, none; evening, Journal 4 
cold, others none. Thursday—morning, 
nore; evening, News 2% cols., others 
none Friday—none. Saturday—none. 

THE HUB—Clothing and furnishings 
for men and chi'dren, one of the largest 
storés ‘of its kind in the United States. 


Chiefly popular price, annual turn-over 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. Sun: 
day—ZInter Ocean 2 cols, others none. 
Monday—morning, Tribune 3 cols., Rec- 
ord-Herald and Chronicle 13% cols. each, 
others none; evening, none. Tuesday— 
morning, none; evening, News % col., 
others none. Wednesday—morning, 
Inter Ocean 2 cols., Tribune and Record- 
Herald 1 col. each, others none; even- 
ing, News, American and Journal 1 1-3 
cols, each, Post none. Thursday— 
morning, Examiner 1 1-3 cols., others 
none; evening, News, American and 
Post 1% cols. each..Journal none. Fri- 
day—morning, Examiner 1%  cols., 
others none; evening, News 3% cols., 
American and Journal 2 cols. each, 
Post ¥% col. Saturday—morning, Ex- 
aminer 2% cols., Inter Ocean 2 cols., 
Tribune, Record:Herald and Chronicle 
% cols. each; evening none. 

H. R. EAGLE & CO.—Large grocers, 
advertising many-priced offerings. Sun- 
day—Tribune, American and Chronicle 
1 col. each, others none. Monday— 
none. Tuesday—morning, none; even- 
ing, News % col., others none. Wednes- 
day—none. Thursday—morning, none; 
evening, News and .American % col. 
each, others none. Friday—morning, 
Tribune and Examiner % col. each, 
others none; evening News and Ameri- 
can ¥% col. each, others none. Satur- 
day—none. 

Friday is the busiest day in 
Chicago’s big stores, and the 
heaviest advertising of the week- 
days is done Thursday evenings. 
Curiously enough, the Friday 
morning papers ran extremely light 
on this week, and that appears to 
be the custom, Saturday is a day 
for selling men’s clothing. Prac- 
tically every ad printed Friday 
night offets men’s goods. Satur- 
day morning advertising is very 
light, and there is almost no show- 
ing at all on Saturday night, the 
stores reserving their announce- 
ments for the Sunday _ papers. 
Marshall Field & Co. and H. G. 
Selfridge & Co. appear to do no 
Sunday advertising. The Hub’'s 
large advertisements in the Inter 
Ocean were printed on the front 
page. The Sunday American car- 
ries a large quantity of advertising 
of houses that furnish homes 
cheaply on the installment plan, 
and this advertising appears in no 
other paper and on no other day. 
One of the steady advertisers of 
Chicago is F. M. Atwood, a 
clothier handling Rogers-Peet and 
other high-grade lines of men’s 
garments. His ad varies from a 
quarter to a half column, and ap- 
pears in each of the five morning 
papers every week-day, but in none 




















of the evening papers. Study of 
the above compilation in connec- 
tion with the class of business 
sought by each advertiser will re- 
veal much concerning their esti- 
mates of the Chicago dailies, as 
well as of the days when advertis- 
ing is most productive to them. 

Tabulations were also made of 
classified advertising by columns 
for the week. Railroad and 
steamboat time tables and such ad- 
vertising as appeared to be carried 
regularly were excluded, and as 
the classified business in the vari- 
ous papers seemed a variable quan- 
tity, an additional tabulation was 
made by columns of the want ads 
proper—Help Wanted and Situa- 
tions Wanted. The results were 
as follows: 

CLASSIFIED ADS—COLUMNS, 
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(Dashes indicate less than % column). 


The News has no competitor 
whatever in classified advertis- 
ing in the afternoon. The morn- 
ing classified business is close- 
ly contested by the Tribune and 
the Record-Herald. On Sunday 


the Tribune leads by many col+ 
umns, 
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It was the opinion of: 


Ir 


people who have occasion to use 
the want columns that the Trib- 
une led in classified results, as 
it has carried this business many 
years. The Record-Heraid carries 
certain classified business, such: as 
Rooms to Let, Flats, Apartments, 
etc, by the year at special rates, 
listing rooms and dwellings in a 
bureau maintained for that pur- 
pose. This enables the paper to 
send inquirers to its advertisers. 

A canvass of the downtown dis- 
trict was made. All the leading 
dailies are sold largely at corner 
newsstands, and a dozen of these 
showed average sales of 37 Trib- 
unes, 30 Record-Heralds, 40 Ex- 
aminers, 5 Inter Oceans and 4 
Chronicles in the morning. In the 
evening sales were naturally larger, 
as many buy papers to take on 
trains and cars. A dozen stands 
averaged 100 Newses, 90 Ameri- 
cans, 35 Journals and 10 Posts, 
Some downtown stands sell as 
high as 250 copies of the News, 
175 Americans, 50 Journals and 20 

Osts, 

A disinterested young man in an 
office, living in a strong Republican 
district on the South Side, said that 
at a stand near the station where 
he took the Illinois Central train 
each morning were sold 130 Ev- 
aminers, 110 Tribunes, 80 or 90 
Record-Heralds, about 8 or 10 
Inter Oceans and a few Chronicles. 
He thought the Examiner led by 
larger numbers on the West Side, 
being the only morning paper at 
one cent. He read it himself for 
its editorials. A bill clerk in the 
same office read the Examiner be- 
cause he considered it the only 
honest paper in Chicago—not be- 
cause it sold for a cent. Five 
young lady stenographers in that 
office read the Examuner, and said 
they would take the Record-Her- 
ald as second choice. A  fore- 
woman whose desk was laden with 
books and tracts pertaining to the 
New Thought cult said she read 
the Examiner because its editorials 
were uplifting, optimistic and 
bracing. None of the other papers 
contained matter of this character. 
In local news it was sensational, 
but in foreign news she considered 
it ahead of the other papers and 
reliable. She also liked. the large 
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print which made it easy to read 
on a train. The shipping clerk in 
this office read the Examiner, too, 
because it was condensed and he 
could get all the news on his twen- 
ty minute trip downtown. He was 
interested in sporting news. If 
taking a ride of several hours, 
however, he would buy the Trib- 
une or Record-Herald because they 
gave lots of solid reading. 

The publisher of a trade pa- 
per who appeared to have thought- 
ful opinions on all the Chicago 
dailies said that women almost 
invariably preferred the Exam- 
iner in the morning and after 
that the MRecord-Herald. The 
Tribune was more of a man’s pa- 
per. He though the Inter Ocean 
dishonest editorially, but believed 
it had real advertising value, par- 
ticularly out of town. The Chron- 
icle he considered the cleanest, 
fairest and ablest paper in Chica- 
go, with the most complete local 
news service. Its publisher had 
been up against a hard game for 
ten years, however. He made a 
good paper, but seemed to lack 
knowledge of how to sell it. The 
Chronicle had an unhappy knack 
of getting on the wrong side of 
everything—lately changed from 
democratic to republican, it would 
be just its luck to help elect Judge 
Parker. The News he thought 
easily the best advertising medium 
in Chicago if not in the country, 
but as a newspaper he said it 
lacked backbone. He thought the 
American had less circulation in 
the evening than the News, but 
more circulation out of town.. The 
Journal under John C. Eastman 
was improving, and had a distinct 
field. e Post was the one qual- 
ity paper in Chicago, with a small 
but select circulation. 

A dealer in second-hand books 
who advertises to some extent said 
he had tried many mediums of 
publicity in the past twenty years, 
including the newspapers, and 
thought the News hit everybody. 
The Tribune stood second in his 
affections. The Post reached a 
bookish class, but there was no 
good.reason for classing it with 
the Boston. Transcript and. New 
York Evening -Post,.as was often 


done. It was. of much lighter 
caliber. 

An advertising agent of much 
prominence in the Chicago field 
was asked for his estimate of the 
various papers as general advertis- 
ing mediums. The News he con- 
sidered of the highest value for 
everything of general consumption, 
Its circulation statements were as 
good as government bonds. For 
very high-grade propositions, as 
investments, other papers were bet- 
ter. The three greatest daily me- 
diums in the country were the 
New York Herald, Chicago News 
and St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in 
his opinion. He thought there was 
no better morning medium than 
the Tribune for commodities of 
the better grades. It had a large 
city circulation. The Record-Her- 
ald had a larger circulation as a 
whole, he thought, and was ex- 
cellent for things of interest to 
women. As a mail-order medium 
its out-of-town circulation made it 
the best in the city He estimated 
the Tribune’s daily circulation at 
125,000 copies, and the Sunday edi- 
tion at more than 200,000. The 
Record-Herald’s statements of cir- 
culation were to be relied upon. 
The Inter Ocean was an unknown 
quantity for general advertising in 
town, but brought good results on 
mail propositions. The. Chronicle 
was an excellent newspaper, but 
hardly profitable as a general me- 
dium with so many other papers 
to cover the field. As for the 
Hearst papers, they had the art of 
reaching the common people. In 
advertising samples of a. staple 
article in both the News and 
American he had got many more 
replies from the News. In adver- 
tising sample bottles of a patent 
medicine, however, the American 
had led. He considered it a great 
medium for medicines. The Jour- 
nal seemed to be getting new cir- 
culation, and would probably be a 
paper to reckon in the general field 
within a year. The Post could 
not be used profitably on general 
campaigns except those- of the 
highest kind, as books, securities, 
etc. The Tribune he considered 
the paper that reached the greatest 
number of business men. 1 

After this outside canvass of the 
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situation the investigator began 
calling on publishers. H. W. Sey- 
mour, publisher of the Chronicle, 
was found first. When the pur- 
pose of the investigation was ex- 
plained to him, with a query as to 
why the Chronicle did not state its 
circulation to the American News- 
paper Directory, Mr. Seymour 
said, politely but curtly, that if 
Printers’ INK would attend to its 
affairs he would attend to the 
Chronicle’s. That ended the inter- 
view, but after the investigator had 
reached the street he thought that 
perhaps he had presented his prop- 
osition in a way to be misunder- 
stood. It seemed rather too bad 
that Mr. Seymour should miss an 
opportunity of saying something in 
regard to the Chronicle as an ad- 
vertising medium. Another visit 
was made and the thing explained 
again. Mr. Seymour listened 
courteously, but was firm in his re- 
solve to make no statement. 

John C. Eastman, publisher of 
the Journal, was next visited. Mr. 
Eastman was formerly with the 
Tribune, which he left to establish 
the Hearst papers in Chicago. In 
March he left Mr. Hearst’s forces 
and bought the Chicago Journal. 
He said that the average issue of 
that paper when he took it was 
about 35,000 copies. By extending 
the delivery and circulation system 
to take in unfilled demand for the 
Journal he had increased its daily 
sales at the rate of 10,000 copies 
each month since then, and the 
July average was about 65,000 
copies. He expects to have by 
July, 1905, a daily average of 150,- 
000, at which circulation would 
sop, as the next 100,000 would 
cost more than it was worth for 
canvassing. He proposes to debar 
oll nasty advertising, and never to 
print a paper larger than sixteen 
pages. Above that size a one cent 
paper must be sold at a loss, and 
this must be paid for by advertis- 
ers. Every local advertiser using 
the Journal was increasing space. 
He was not responsible for the 
cipher rating in the American 
Newspaper Directory, he said, and 
listened attentively to an explana- 
tion.of how to go about getting a 

re rating. 

William. F; -Dunn, advertising 
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manager of the Evening Post, was 
seen next, and said that paper had 
made no detailed statement to the 
Directory because the publisher 
wished to get its circulation up to 
a certain figure before taking this 
action. The Post was printing 
28,000 daily now, including’ its 
market edition. This late edition 
is mailed to subscribers within 150 
miles of Chicago, as it contains 
complete quotations. The circula- 
tion of the market edition was as 
high as 14,000 some days. The 
Post pays more attention than any 
other Chicago daily to Evanston 
news. Evanston, twelve miles 
north of Chicago, is a city of 
about 25,000 population. The seat 
of Northwestern University, it is a 
center of culture and wealth, and 
might be compared to Boston in 
character. Good train service 
makes it a high-class suburban 
town. The Post?’s claimed circula- 
tion in Evanston is about 5,000 
daily, as no daily paper is pub- 
lished there. At the Northwestern 
depot, where trains leave for 
Evanston, the Post led all other 
papers in evening sales, Mr. Dunn 
said. It was a gilt edge advertis- 
ing medium for books, good in- 
vestments, high class real estate or 
anything appealing to people of 
means and culture. It carried a 
laize volume of local financial ad- 
vertising, as well as New York fi- 
nancial business, and was the only 
paper in Chicago that refused 
“bucket shop” ads. Personally, he 
desired very much to see the 
Post’s rating in the American 
Newspaper Directory in figures, as 
it was an invaluable factor in get- 
ting business. 

Gerald Pierce, advertising man- 
ager of the Record-Herald, called 
attention to that paper’s rating in 
the Roll of Honor—a daily average 
for 1903 of 154,218 copies, and 
191,317 for the Sunday issue. This 
he supplemented with his own pri- 
vate reports for Sunday, July 17 
and Tuesday, July 19, 1904. ~The 
= fas issue oe < last named 

ay (copies printe was 145,900. 
Of this 55.806 went into the city 
and suburbs, 84, 393, into the coun- 
try and 1,050 were free copies, 
making a total sent’ out of 142.758 
copies, leaving 3,832 ‘copies for 
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files, advertisers, spoiled, etc. Mr. 
Pierce said that the average was 
low during the dog days, and 
would be 15,000 copies larger later 
on. The Sunday report showed 
that 201,010 copies were printed. 
Of these 76,168 went into the city 
and suburbs, 115,843 out of town 
and 2,045 free copies, making a 
total of 194,056 sent out and 6,954 
copies for files, etc. The Record- 
Herald has the Associated Sunday 
Magazine, and finds it the best cir- 
culation feature ever used. While 
expensive, it creates a demand for 
the Sunday paper that is not de- 
pendent on newsdealers. Mr. 
Pierce considered it almost as 
good from the literary standpoint 
as the Saturday Evening Post. He 
called attention to the features of 
the daily issue, which include the 
foreign letters of William  E. 
Curtis, the political letters of 
Walter Wellman, the page for 
women edited by Madame Qui 
Vive, and the war news of the As- 
sociated Press, New York Herald, 
Tribune and World, in addition to 
the Record-Herald’s own war ser- 
vice. The paper carries more fi- 
nancial advertising than any other 
in Chicago, he said, anc especially 
a large excess of local financial 
business. It also carrfes more 
school advertising, more automo- 
bile advertising, more _ resorts, 
more book publicity and more rail- 
road advertising. When the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. recently placed 
a special contract with one paper 
in New York, Boston and Chicago 
to advertise its advertising space 
to manufacturers, the Record-Her- 
ald was chosen in its city. He 
further said that only three daily 
papers in Chicago had made a gain 
in advertising during 1903—the 
Record-Herald, News and Journal. 

The first question asked Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, business manager of the 
Tribune, was one reearding that 
paper’s cipher rating in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. Mr. 
McCormick is the youngest of all 
the business managers. It is said 
that after leaving college he work- 
ed in minor positions on papers in 
New York Citv with a view to 
learning methods. A year ago he 
took his present place on the Trib- 
une, and his management of the 
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great property has been closely 
watched jin Chicago. Mr. McCor- 
mick’s reply to the investigator's 
question was not evasive. _ He said 
that so far back as he could re- 
member the Tribune had never 
seen fit to issue a statement of cir- 
culation. During the past year, 
however, several factors had con- 
tributed to give an increase of 
about fifty per cent in the daily 
edition, and he had been tempted 
more than once to make a detailed 
statement of both the daily and 
Sunday issues. The temptation 
had been so strong, in fact that he 
had finally yielded to it. While 
he could enter into no figures at 
present, he wished to announce that 
a statement would be made in the 
near future—perhaps as soon as 
August. If the report of the in- 
vestigation were not published 
until then he would be glad to send 
this statement for insertion, but 
whenever the Tribune’s statement 
was ready for advertisers they 
would hear of it through Print- 
ERS’ INK and by mail. Asked for 
some definite figures that would at 
least form a basis for guessing, he 
said that the Tribune sold 5 papers 
each week-day to every 2.58 of its 
nearest two cent competitor, and 
that between 55 and 60 per cent of 
its week-day circulation was in 
Chicago and the suburbs. The 
first modern circulation canvass 
ever made by the Tribune had been 
conducted the past year, and was 
still going on. Chicago had been 
covered most thoroughly, and the 
canvass included Iowa, IIlinois, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and some parts of Ohio. 
This had increased circulation. 
Liberal advertising had brought 
further increases. John Mc- 
Cutcheon’s cartoons had also won 
a large following, and during the 
Iroquois Theater disaster the pa- 
per’s circulation had gone up to a 
surprising degree. . Though it 
dropped after the excitement had 
stbsided, some 5,000 readers gain- 
ed then had remained. He thought 
the finest and truest. thing that had 
ever been said of the Tribune was 
the comment of John C. Eastman, 
that “The Tr‘bune thrives in times 
of big news.” Classified advertis- 
ing had been increased the past 
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year with no reduction of rates, 
and particularly on Sunday. The 


‘Tribune was one of the best print- 


ed papers in the United States, and 
had a very high quality of circula- 
tion. 

S. S. Rogers, business manager 
of the Daily News, said that about 
one-thirteenth of that paper’s cir- 
culation was out of town—of the 
present 325,000 copies daily average 
fully 300,000 ‘remained in Chicago 
and its suburbs. There is not 
enough margin of profit on the 
News at one cent to make it pro- 
fitable in the country. Two-thirds 
of the News’s city circulation, that 
among newsdealers, is ordered and 
paid for a week in advance. Within 
the past four years the average has 
increased from 250,000 a day to 
325,000, or thirty-three per cent, 
and the volume of advertising has 
grown about twelve per cent. But 
the advertising rate has increased 
cnly ten per cent in that time, 
which illustrates the News’s axiom 
that “The larger the circulation 
the cheaper the rate.” Circulation 
in Daily News statements means 
always copies bought and paid for 
by the public—not the mere num- 
ber of copies printed. During 
March, April and May, as well as 
October, November and the first 
half of December, no advertise- 
ment larger than five columns is 
accepted from anybody on the two 
and sometimes three heaviest days 
in the week. The News never 
prints more than twenty-four 
pages. Absolutely no “position” 
is ever given to any advertiser by 
agreement, but the make-up of the 
News is managed with reference 
to putting reading matter on every 
page except those fully occupied 
by a single ad, and to giving good 
display to small ads. Half page 
ads are always put at the bottom 
of the page, with a quarter page 
ad at the top and the balance read- 
ing matter. Chicago has five large 
dry goods stores. During June, 
1904, they used more space in the 
News than in any other Chicago 
paper, including competitors’ Sun- 
day editions. The seven leading 
department stores used that month 
60 per cent as much space in the 
News as in all other English pa- 
pers combined, including Sunday 


. 
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editions, or 118,000 lines in the 
News and_ 189,000 lines in. all 
others. The News carried 10,000 
lines more general business than 
any other paper in the city, includ- 
ing Sundays, the totals for June 
being News 55,000 lines, Record- 
Herald 44,000, Tribune 27,000; In- 
ter Ocean 28,000, Chronicle 17,000, 
American 30,000, Journal 20,000 
and Post 13,000. 

When C. P. Knill, business man- 
ager of Hearst’s Chicago Ameri- 
can and Examiner was asked 
what he had to say about his pa- 
pers’ cipher rating in the American 
Newspaper Directory he replied, 
“Not a thing.’ These were now 
the only democratic newspapers 
in Chicago, he said. For the Ex- 
aminer he claims more city circu- 
lation than the Record-Herald and 
Tribune combined, the average in 
town on every week-day morning 
being more than 130,000 copies. 
The city circulation of the Ameri- 
can in the evening he placed at 
220,000 copies. From a copy of 
the Examiner on his desk he tore 
a printed statement which claimed 
that the average circulation of the 
Examiner and American combined 
for June was 485,778 copies per 
day, or an increase of 122,251 over 
June, 1903. This increase, alone, 
it is claimed, is more than the en- 
tire circulation of most other Chi- 
cago papers. The average Sunday 
circulation of the American for 
June, according to this printed 
statement, was 525,655 copies, or 
89,305 more than for the previous 
June. The statement was sworn. 
Mr. Knill. said that circulation 
worried him not at all, but .ad- 
vertising did. During ‘the previ- 
ous year the Hearst papers in Chi- 
cago had carried almost twice as 
much department store advertising 
as the Tribune, but he finds busi- 
ness exceedingly quiet at present, 
as merchants are reducing their 
advertising. The investigator heard 
rumors that there was an agree- 
ment among merchants to with- 
draw advertising from the Hearst 
papers because of their sensational 
character, but these appear to be 
without foundation, The Exam- 
tner and American. carry much 
medical and other..advertising that 
appears.in no-other Chicago daily, 
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and in some respects an adveitiser 
therein consorts with bad com- 
pany. The situation was admir- 
ably expressed by a woman who 
said she read the American and 
Examiner, and while she did not 
think them entirely fit to enter 
homes there was no doubt that 
they got there. 

E. W. Beardsley, circulation 
manager of the Inter Ocean, was 
acting as business manager during 
his chief's absence, and did not 
care to express himself on that pa- 
per’s cipher rating in the Directory. 
He said the Inter Ocean had a 
daily average of 70,000, of which 
two-fifths went into the city and 
suburbs. The out-of-town circu- 
lation covered Illinois, most of 
Iowa, Indiana and Wisconsin, 
much of it going by rural routes 
near Chicago. He believed the 
Inter Ocean’s city circulation was 
more carefully distributed than 
that of the other papers, saying it 
was on sale at some place where 
the Tribune could not be found. 
The Examiner at one cent was a 
more serious competitor than the 
Tribune, he thought. 

A little paper called Daily 
Racing Form, with six pages 10x14 
inches, is seen on nearly every 
newsstand in Chicago. It appears 
every morning, and is devoted 
wholly to racing news and form 
sheets. The price is five cents, and 
each copy bears a little red seal 
protecting the contents. No gen- 
eral advertising is carried, but 
there is about a page of announce- 
ments of “tip” experts and turf 
bureaus. Mrs. F. H. Brunell, wife 
of the publisher, said that detailed 
statements to the Directory took 
too much time and brought no re- 
turn. She had printed but one 
general advertisement in several 
years, and the advertiser still owed 
$10 for that. The circulation 
varied, but was now about 15,000 
a day, of which 50 per cent went 
out of town. Subscribers received 
the paper sealed as first-class mail. 
Subscriptions were $1.25 a month. 
The lists included only ten ex- 
changes and ten free copies. The 
office of Racing Form looked very 
prosperous. 

The Chicago Daily Republican is 
mentioned in the Directory as an 


evening paper. No copies were 
discoverable on the newsstands. At 
the office of the paper W. L. Allen, 
business manager, said it had be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 circulation 
daily, and was on sale everywhere. 
He complied with a request for a 
copy, producing one for that day— 
an eight-page sheet, fairly print- 
ed, filled with “boiler plate” and 
a large quantity of advertising, 
many leading banks being repre- 
sented. He also gave the investi- 
gator a copy of the Daily Labor 
World and a German daily called 
Der Republikaner, both of the 
same general character, for which 
he claimed the same circulation. 
To these were added a complimen- 
tary ticket to a vaudeville show. 
He had made statements to the 
Directory at various times during 
the past twenty years, he said, and 
thought of advertising in that val- 
uable book. The office did not 
look as though much business 
were done there. These copies of 
the three papers were carried about 
and shown to several dozen people, 
none of whom had ever seen a 
copy of either before. Some news- 
paper men had heard of the pa- 
pers as sheets that became active 
about election time, printing bi- 
ographies of politicians. No evi- 
dence was obtained that they are 
of any value to an advertiser. In 
the Chicago telephone directory 
was found the name of the Chi- 
cago Daily Leader. At the office, 
160 Washington street, a copy was 
produced. It looked very like the 
papers mentioned above, and when 
the publisher was asked as to its 
character he said the Leader was 
much the same sort of paper as 
the Republican. He made no cir- 
culation claim. These four papers 
have absolutely no standing as ad- 
vertising mediums. They know 
them not in Gath. 

The Daily Law Bulletin is a 
cleanly printed afternoon paper of 
four pages, devoted wholly to 
court calendars and legal news. 
Little general advertising is car- 
ried, but many legal announce- 
ments. C. L. Peyton, business 
manager, said he had not thought 
statements to the Directory neces- 
sary. The daily circulation claim- 
ed was 2,000 copies, entirely local 
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and delivered by carriers. The 
Law Bulletin is fifty years old, and 
circulates among the 5,000 lawyers 
in Chicago, as well as some busi- 
ness houses. The office seemed 
thriving. 

The National Hotel Reporter 
was established in 1871. F. W. 
Rice, the publisher, was proud of 3 
the fact that it was the first hotel 
paper established in the United 
States. Owing to the absence of 
general advertising in its pages he 
thought statements to the Directory 
unnecessary. He claims 3,000 
daily circulation, all out of town 
except about 500 copies that go to 
merchants. The paper is an eight- 
page sheet, clean in appearance, 
containing gossip of and news of 
the hotel world and advertisements 
of hotel supplies. 

At the Union Stock Yards are 
published two evening dailies de- 
voted wholly to live stock news. 
The Drovers’ Journal, founded in 
1873, is a prosperous- -looking six- 
page paper, carrying no general ad- 
vertising. No statement is made 
to the Directory, but the business 
manager said the present circula- 
tion was 40,000 daily, all out of 
town. The paper goes almost ex- 
clusively to farmers and stockmen. 
The Live Stock World is a young- 
er paper, of four pages, dating 
from 1899. In the 1904 Directory 
it bears a figure rating of 13,774 
for 1903, and the business manager 
said the present circulation was 
16,000 daily. Like its compeer, it 
carries no general advertising, and 
the circulation is entirely out of 
town, among stockmen and farm- 
ers. The South Side Daily Sun, 
published at’ the office of the 
Drovers’ Journal, is a local evening 
newspaper devoted to news of the 
stockyards district and the sur- 
rounding — neighborhood. Four 
pages in size and of a newsy char- 
acter, it carries a little general and 
city advertising. No statement is 
made to the Directory. A circula- 
tion of 10,000 daily is claimed, 
general in nature but local in scope. 

At South Chicago, 13 miles be- 
low the city proper, is published 
an evening daily called the Daily 
alumet. South Chicago has a 
population of 60,000, it is said, and 
is the site of the great Illinois 
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Steel Company’s works, the Deer- 
ing Harvester plant, a shipyard 
and other industries. Poles, Hun- 
garians and Slavonians form a 
large proportion of the population, 
and read no English paper. The 
Daily Calumet is twenty-three 
years old, claims a circulation of 

3,300 copies daily, and is delivered 
by carriers at six cents a week. 
Four pages in size, it is well print- 
ed and appears to be a live local 
newspaper. Little else but local 
advertising is carried. 

The. geographical position of 
Chicago is such that few out-of- 
town newspapers are to be found 
on sale, and these only at hotels 
within the downtown district. At 
the newsstand of the Great North- 
ern Hotel it was.said that the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer led, 40 copies per 
day being sold. Of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat 28 copies were 
sold, and about 15 copies of Mil- 
waukee papers. The New York 
Sunday papers sell to a limited ex- 
tent, as do the daily issues. The 
proprietor thought this proportion 
would be found the same at all 
hotels. At the Western News 
Company’s office the manager said 
that he knew of no out-of-town 
paper that sold as many as 1,000 
copies per day. No city predomi- 


nates, and all sales are in the 
hotels. 
While Chicago dailies cover 


many outlying towns and States 
very thoroughly, they would seem 
to be of little advertising value in 
such cities as Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, 
etc. The great bulk of their out- 
side circulation is confined to 
small towns and country routes. 


THE AGENCIES OF CHICAGO. 


In the volume of its advertising 
business Chicago is second on'v 
to New York. In several lines it 
leads, as agricultural advertising, 
mail order advertising, etc. In the 
number of its general agencies it is 
second, the concerns now placing 
from that city numbering above 
thirty. In the quality of its adver- 
tising business Chicago is to be 
felicitated, for the local daily pa- 
pers pay no commissions on local 
business. While this unauestion- 
ably takes dollars’ out of the 
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pockets of the Chicago agents, it 
seems to be a ban upon the small 
irresponsible agent, as well as 
makes unnecessary the “dummy” 
agency through which newspaper 
publishers return commissions to 
department stores and other large 
advertisers. The Chicago agencies 
appear to be a creditable lot. Some 
are small. Others are new. Still 
others have less capital than they 
could employ. But the situation, 
on the whole, compares with that 
in any other city, and has much 
more of good than of bad. ‘ 

The following list was compiled 
during July, 1904: 

BANNING ADVERTISING COM- 
PANY—Marquette Building; est. 1887; 
does a general business in newspapers, 
periodicals and bulletins; has the largest 
business in the country in food ad- 
vertising, and is said to be fifth or 
sixth largest agency in the United 
States; did $1,500,000 last year; Shred- 
ded Wheat Biscuit, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Mohawk Condensed Milk, McMenannen 
Crab Meat and 135 other accounts; no 
medical business; specialty of foods and 
household commodities. 

NELSON CHESMAN & CO.—Trude 
Building; est. 1874; main office in St. 
Louis; A. A. Willson, manager Chicago 
branch; office in New York; general 
business, with specialties in medicine 
and whiskey advertising; Paris Medicine 
Co., Chattanooga Medical Co., Dr. Kidd, 


ete 

H. CLARKE ADVERTISING 
AGENCY—Boyee Building; est. 1898; 
under active management of Geo. i. 
Schofield, sec’y-treas.; said to handle 
more successful mail order advertis- 
ing than any other agency; Bullock, 
Ward & Co., Swanson’s Five Drops, 
Oliver Typewriter, etc, 

WITT K. COCHRANE ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY—Boyce Building; est. 
1903; newspapers, magazines and bill- 
boards, both local and general; Kuppen- 
heimer Clothing, The Hub mail order 
advertising, Herbert L. Joseph, dia- 
monds, etc. 

GEO. W. CORNWALL & CO.— 
Marquette Building; est. 1896; small 
but good line of accounts in medical, 
general and railroad advertising, plac- 
ing in newspapers and magazines. 

S. S. DAVID ADVERTISING 
AGENCY—Unity Building; est. 1904; 
incorporated, $50,000; mail order and 
general business. 

WILL H. DILG ADVERTISING 
AGENCY—12 State street; est. three 
years; general business; Price Cereal 
Food Co., Dr. Price Flavoring Extracts, 
McAvoy Brewing Co., Wacker & Birk 
ge =f Co., Sunny Brook Distilling 

0., etc 

LOUIS O. EDDY—Marshall_ Field 
Building: est. three years; small gen- 
eral business; specialty of savings bank 
and laundry advertising. 

AS . FULLER’S ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY—112 Dearborn street; 
est. 1880; one of the oldest and largest 
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general agencies in a United States; 


branches in New York, Buffalo and 
London; claims business of $2,500,000 
last year; newspapers, magazines, 
street cars and bill boards. 

GUENTHER, BRADFORD & CO.— 
Schiller Building; est. 1885; does a 
general and mail order business, stated 
to be $600,000 last year. 

ROBERT JOHN COMPAN Y—First 
National Bank Building; est. 1903; gen- 
eral advertising business, said to be 
$1,200,000 last year; Dr. Shoop Family 
Medicine Co., Magic Foot Draft Co., 
The System Co., wneeten Keating, Hy- 
Jen Chemical Co., etc. 

KANE-F RANKLIN ADVERTISING 
CO.—84 Adams street; est. three years; 
successors to Geo. R. Craw; makes a 
specialty of mail order business, chiefly 
accounts for small advertisers. 

EDMUND 5S. LANCASTER AGEN- 
CY—Stock Exchange Building; est. 
1903; incorporated, $25,000; a small but 
good business in general advertising; 
personal service in tn daa magazine 
and mail order accou 

LEE ADV ERTISING. AGENCY—8r1 
Dearborn street; est. 1895; does a gen- 
eral business in mail order, medical and 
local advertising; makes a specialty of 
foreign-language publications, translat- 
ing and ode: publishes Lee’s For- 
eign Newspaper Directory annually. 

FRANK W. LENHOFF—s2_ Dear- 
born street; est. 1897; general newspaper 
and magazine advertising, but makes a 
specialty of classified ads in news- 
papers throughout the United States, 
and claims to place more of this busi- 
ness than any other agency; handles 
classified a that run as high as 
$15, aos annua 

ONG. CRITCHFIELD CORPORA- 
TION Pores Building; est. 1893; does 
general advertising in magazines and 
newspapers, but is devoted chiefly to 
agricultural advertising—“Things to be 
used by farmers on farms,” as agricul- 
tural implements, incubators, windmills, 
stock and poultry supplies, etc.; the 
largest agency of its kind in the world; 
business will aggregate $1,000,000 this 
year; publish Agricultural Advertising 
monthly. 

LORD & THOMAS—Trude Building; 
said to be the second largest agency in 
the United States; did a business of $2,- 
250,000 last year; branch office in New 
York; newspapers, magazines and bill- 
boards; actively managed by A. L. 
Thomas, president; Pearline, Malt Nu- 
trine, Armour & Company, Cascarets, 
Washburn-Crosby Flour, railroad adver- 
tising, agricultural advertising etc. Pub- 
lish Judicious Advertising monthly. 

MAHIN ADVERTISING COM. 
PANY—180 Monroe street; one of the 
most aggressive agencies in the United 
States; general newspaper and adver- 
tising business; said to place more 
billboard advertising than any other 
agency; street cars and follow-up sys- 
tems 

MALLORY & MITCHELL—Journal 
Building; est. July, 1904; proprietors 
formerly with Mahin promotion depart- 
ment; general advertising business; 
starting te a business aggregating 
$2<0,000 a 

MARSH vADVERTISING AGENCY 
—Stock Exchange Building; est. sev- 




















eral years; said to have small but good 
general business, making a specialty of 


copy: 

RICHARD A. MATHEWS—164 La 
Salle street; est. about 20 years; said to 
conduct small but desirable business in 
agricultural and mail order advertising; 
publishes Advertisers’ Atd quarterly. 

GE H. MEAD AGENCY— 
Marquette Building; est. six years; 
places general business, making specialty 
of railroad advertising. 

MILLER ADVERTISING CO.— 
Temporary offices, Inter Ocean Building, 
est. about three years; general business, 
chiefly in newspapers; makes a specialty 
of medical advertising. 

MORGAN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY—Stock Exchange Building; est. 
1902; newspapers, magazine and _agri- 
cultural advertising; Crofts & Reed, 
Chicago, Racine Boat Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., Elkhart Carriage & Harness Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., ete. 

PAINTER-TOBEY-JONES CO.—356 
Dearborn street; est, five years; incor- 
porated, $100,000; branch in New York; 
general newspaper and periodical busi- 
ness said to be $1,500,000 last year; 
food and medical advertising a specialty. 

THEODORE P. ROBERTS—Boyce 
Building; in business thirty-six years, 
newspaper and magazine advertising, 
with mail order a specialty; Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago, J. A. Everitt, 
seedsman, Indianapolis, W. T. Shepherd, 
antiques Boston, etc. 

SNITZLER & BOLTE ADVERTIS- 
ING COMPANY-—Trude Building; est. 
a year and a half; general business in 
newspapers, magazines, billboards and 
street cars; Pope Mfg. Co., Reid, Mur- 
dock & Co., Chicago, Crackerjack, Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Co., Economy Evapo- 
rated Cream, etc. 

J. L. STACK—Tribune Building; est. 
1898; places large general business in 
newspapers, magazines, etc. 

ARTHUR E. SWETT—Royal Insur- 
ance. Building; est. 1900; exclusively 
mail order business, chiefly small ad- 
vertisers; did $180,000 last year; pub- 
lishes Advertising monthly. 

J. WALTER THOMPSON CO.—New 
York Life Building; main office in New 
York; C. E. Raymond in charge of Chi- 
cago office, which does a general busi- 
ness of $750,000 a year. 

ae ARKEN—Fort Dearborn 
Building; est. 1897; a small but good 
general business, aggregating $54,000 
last year. 

WHITE’S CLASS ADVERTISING 
CO.—-Caxton Building; est. 1903; Frank 
B. White, president; devoted almost ex- 
clusively to agricultural advertising, of 
which $200,000 was handled last year; 
publish Class Advertising, monthly. 

WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM— 
Stock Exchange Building; est. 10 years 
as a copy agency, one year as placing 
agency; fine copy a specialty; place 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Selz-Schwab 
Shoes, etc. 
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An excellent piano booklet for local 
distribution comes from W. J. Dyer & 
Bro., St. Paul. Several leading instru- 
ments are described in an informing 
way, sans rhetorical stunts, and the 
booklet, while inexpensive, is not cheap. 
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Hotel and Resort 
Advertising 


HE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
publishes more hotel and resort 
: advertising than any other 
paper in Chicago or the entire 
west. It published during the year 1903 
a large excess over its nearest competi- 
tor, and during the first half of 1904, 
4,169 lines more than any other Chicago 
paper. A hotel or resort proprietor 
selects the bag wy go in which to place 
his advertising that reaches the largest 
number of the class of people that he 
can hope to induce to become his guests. 
The complimentary letters received by 
the Record-Herald Bureau of I[nforma- 
tion, both from proprietors and guests, 
establish the fact that the Record- 
Herald has not only rendered excellent 
service to the hotel and resort adver- 
tisers but has greatly pleased many of 
its readers who have become their 
guests. 


The Record-Herald was the only 
one morning paper, according to 
the “ Daily News” statement, to show 
a gain in advertising published the first 
six months of i904as compared with 
the same period last year, and it is the 
only morning paper in Chicago that 
dares tell its circulation. 


T= TORONTO 
DAILY STAR 


Has Raised Its 
Earning Power 


=" 
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It has increased its circulation 
50 per cent but has not advanced 
its rates. 

Sworn daily average first six 

months, 1404: 


30,045 


At present rates it’s best advertis- 

ing value to-day in Canada. 

The STAR is aclean, home, after- 
noon paper. Its city circulation 
exceeds 20,000 copies, balarce goes 
to 1,400 post offices throughout 
Province of Ontario. Sworn de- 
tailed statement of circulation sent 
on request. 


The Star 


Toronto, « - Canada. 
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THE FUTILITY OF DIS- 
GUISE. 


It is the beginner | in advertising, 
as a rule, who tries to disguise 
his proposition in the belief that 
people do not read ads for their 
own sake, but must be lured into 
reading them by an attractive bait. 
The beginner thinks it necessary 
to imitate reading matter, put a 
head on his story entirely foreign 
to his commodity, waste three- 
fourths of his space in irrelevant 
hedging, and then introduce his 
commodity stealthily in the last 


three lines, as though it were 
something to be ashamed of. This 
is all nonsense, of course. In all 


human nature there is nothing 
more certain than that men and 
women read ads for their own 
sake. You do it yourself. Pick 
up a copy of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and you will soon turn 
from the single column of literary 
gossip to the columns of ads on 
either side, with their pictures and 
straightforward presentation of 
business facts. The ads are not 
disguised as literary gossip, but 
stand there on their own basis. 
You read them because you expect 
to find something to interest you. 
So with the daily paper. Every 
morning you distinguish the new 
ads, and read most of them, while 
you are as quick at finding the new 
cards in the street cars, and the 
new posters. You read them be- 
cause they interest you, and never 
because you are deceived. The 
principle of a disguise is wholly 
wrong. No advertising matter 
can be disguised to advantage, for 
the reader must finally be told 
about your proposition somewhere 
in the course of the story, and the 
irrevelant matter of a masked in- 
troduction not only wastes space, 
but weaken the argument and 
perhaps prejudices him against 
your commodity. The reader who 
is deceived turns away in disgust, 
but reads an open, frank announce- 
ment because it professes to be 
nothing else. The degree to which 
advertising can be forced on read- 
ers is so slight as to be worth no 
consideration. One of the most 
common pieces of disguise, for 
example, is that of attempting to 
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make a booklet appear like a letter 
by sealing the envelope and paying 


letter postage on it. The modern 
advertising man has got through 
with that sort of trickery, and 
spends the extra penny upon pic- 
tures and matter that will make the 
booklet worth reading for its own 
sake. He has abandoned envelopes 
altogether, sealed or unsealed, and 
sends his brochure in its own at- 
tractive cover with a wire fast- 
ener to hold the pages. When it 
arrives at the addressee’s desk it 
stands simply for what it is, and 
the aim is to make it so vital in 
interest and arguments that it can- 
not escape reading. Despite the 
scoldings of critics there is reason 
for saying that half the advertising 
literature coming to the average 
business man is of quality so good 
as to be examined. Advertising is 
business news, and e--en when told 
in a dry way finds thousands of 
interested readers. Far from en- 
deavoring to disguise, every effort 
should be made to tell in headlines 
and pictures just what the body 
of the ad contains, for readers 
scan advertising columns in search 
of items that interest them, and 
when they find such an item they 
want information about dimen- 
sions, terms and prices, and want 
it quickly. 


—__~o+ —_—— . 
MEDICAL AD ILLUSTRATED. 





SCALP TREATMENT A SPECIALTY, 








WEEKLY AD CONTEST. 
TWENTY-THIRD WEEK, 


The advertisement of the Ladies 
Home Journal here shown in re- 
production, appeared as a full page 
announcement in the Saturday 
Evening Post of July 30, 1904. 

The writer believes that this ad 
is one of the most remarkable and 
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by quantity—is something stupend- 
ous even from the standpoint of 
mere mechanical accomplishment. 
The Little Schoolmaster makes the 
assertion that the Ladies’ Home 
Journal has no peer as an adver- 
tising medium, combining quality 
and quantity, and it is further as- 
serted that the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal gives both at a lower rate, per 
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such as THE Lap 


A home circulation of 1,000,000, 


gives, means that. your advertise- 
ment reaches 5,000,000 people. 


If each of them made but one 
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‘purchase of you in a year, it would 


mean over 15,000 orders a day, 
which would keep most establish- 
ments rather busy. 


If you made but a dime on each 
purchase, it would mean a net profit 


‘of $400,000, which is quite a tidy sum. 


These figures are given just to 
show what a tremendous thing the 
circulation of THE Lapies’ Home 
JourNAL is—just to make ‘it clear 
to you that you.could not by any 
possibility handle even a small part 


of the custom of the people to 


whom the magazine can give you 
an introduction. 


Tne Coxris Pustisnine Company, -ParLapevrits 
_ Naw Yous Bostén Curcaco 
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forcible statements which the pub- 
lishers of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal have ever printed. There are 
comparatively few readers of the 
Saturday Evening Post who can 
adequately grasp the facts con- 
tained in this page advertisement. 
A paid home circulation of a mil- 
lion copies—and quality undiluted 


line per cased sinenbiilins, than 
any other publication in the world. 
The advertising rates inthe Ladies’ 
Home Journal are $6 per line, $84 
per inch, $1,000 per column, $4.000 


an inside page. The last cover 
page of the Journal costs $4,800 
for one insertion. The editor of 
PRINTERS’ 


InK has transgressed 
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from the ordinary purpose of the 
weekly ad contest to this discus- 
sion in order to give advertising 
students a lesson that would not be 
applicable to any other publication 
in this country. The advertise- 
ments which were submitted for 
consideration in the weekly contest 
for this week will have attention 
next week. 
—_—_+o+ —___ 

ARE SUCKERS BORN AT THE 
RATE OF A DOZEN A MINUTE? 
127 Tribune Building, 

New York, July 26, 1904. 
To whom it did concern: 

We have at our disposal a number of 
pages of advertising space in the Amer- 
ican Advertiser, taken by ths Bureau 
with a definite object in view, as set 
forth below. 

It is well known that this Bureau is 
devoted entirely to the interests of 
Evening Daily Newspapers. Knowing 
and advocating as we do that the Even- 
ing Daily is the medium “par excel- 
lence” for resultful advertising, we are 
using in an original manner every 
known method (as well as original me- 
thods of our own) of forcing that fact 
home to the advertiser. 

It being but natural that the oftener 
the merits of the evening daily are 
set before the advertiser, the quicker 
they will use it. We believe you will 
agree with us that it is the duty of 
publishers of evening dailies to grasp 
every opportunity for the promotion of 
their paper by publicity, provided the 
medium presented will reach and de- 
mand attention from those who buy ad- 
vertising space. 

Careful investigation of claims as to 
final destination of their circulation, 
made by the several publications whose 
use would be of most benefit to you, 
has proved to our satisfaction that the 
American Advertiser actually gets into 
the hands of the advertising space buy- 
ers; that it is conscientiously mailed 
every publication day to the most com- 
plete and up-to-date list of advertisers in 
this country. We cannot lay too great 
stress on this point, for the value of 
this publication as an advertising me- 
dium for you lies right here. 

There are all kinds of lists in use, 
but, after many years’ experience with 
most of them, we are forced to admit 
that we have never seen so perfect a 
list of advertisers as that used by the 
American Advertiser for mailing pur- 
poses. Reaching as it does more than 
5,200 actual buyers of newspaper space, 
in addition to its regular list of paid 
subscribers, exchanges, etc., its columns 
are invariable to you for the publicity 
of your paper. 

The American Advertiser is ably edit- 
ed in the interests of the advertiser; 
is “up to the minute” in quality and or- 
iginality, and is crisp and fresh through- 
out, being heartily welcomed and relied 
upon for data on the subject of adver- 
tising. 

Knowing the necessity for a medium 
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with the above qualifications and being 
satisfied that this publication has them, 
we have secured the space as before 
stated and trust to have your co-opera- 
tion in our campaign of publicity in 
your behalf. A full page once a month 
for one year cannot fail to give you rich 
returns. 

We offer you space in the American 
Advertiser on a reciprocal basis, trading 
you space in this publication for space 
in your paper. 

We will pay cash for space in your 
paper to the amount of cash you pay 
for space in the American Advertiser, 

We will write your advertising mat- 
ter, if you wish, free of cost to you, 
if you contract for one page a month 
for twelve months, paying one-half cash 
and one-half space. 

Ve will furnish you free of charge 
100 annual subscriptions to the Ameri- 
can Advertiser for use as you please, 
if you contract for one page monthly 
for one year, paying cash for same. 

We will agree that the business we 
shall furnish for the space we will own 
in your paper, under the reciprocal ar- 
rangement, shall be absolutely new to 
your columns and business that you can- 
not get otherwise. We repeat that we 
are hopeful of your co-operation. 

We have found the medium; have 
arranged so that publicity of your pr- 
per need not cost. you one cent of cash 
expenditure and anticipate your favor- 
able answer that we may work together 
for this our common cause. 

Forty dollars ($40) per page per issue 
is the basis upon which to figure, with 
ten per cent discount on the cash por. 
tion of any contract. 

We are mailing you a sample copy 
of the American Advertiser, under an- 
other copy. Very truly yours, 

B. W. CUTLER, 
Manager, The Evening Newspapers’ Con- 
fidential Service Bureau. 





A NEw pneumatic tool perfected by the 
Rand Drill Co., New York, is introduced 
by an unique folder cut in its shape. 


Stereo Machinery for Sale. 


Having put in larger sanentesiog machinery, 
we offer for sale cheap: 1 Murray trimmer, 
saw and shaver combined, capacity 18" x 19"; 
also 1 flat casting box with water back, 
casts type high or thin plates, ro! x 20, 


Lincoln Freie Presse, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


MA. ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge! **Coneernine Type ae tells all 
about type, how it is divided into textand display 
faces, explains the point system, shows 18 speci- 
mens of ty mn seven sizes; contains valuable 
information about engravings, composition, 
proofreading, paper, presswork, binding. esti- 
mating, a complete dictionary of printing terms 
and a hundred other things you should know— 
but oreity eet | ng aa by ge A 
—and everyone else who knows a good t 
when they see it. 5c. postpaid. A.8. CARNELL, 
167 West 102d Street, New York. 
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A Roll of Honor 








No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, 1. accord- 
ing to the 194 issue of the American Newspaper ee ig aie anid aa da for 





that edition of the Directory a detailed cir y signed and dated. 


2. From publishers who for some reason have failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1904 
Directory, but who are willing to supply now a detatied circulation statement as de- 
scribed above, covering a period of twelve months red to the date of making the state- 


ment, such statement to be used in the 1905 issue o 


the American Newspaper Directory. 


Circulation figures of the last named character are marked with an (*). 


These are generally regarded the ee who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash f 


Announcements under this classification, if entitled as above. cost 20 cents per 
line under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full year, 10 per cent discount if paid wholly in 
advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly corrections to date showing increase of circulation 
ean be made, provided the publisher sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 
dated, covering the additional period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


paper Directory. 
ALABAMA. 


Anntaton, Evening Star. Daily aver. for 1903, 

1,551. Repuolic, weekly aver. 1903, 6. 

Biemingbam. Ledger. dy. Average aed 1903, 

16,670. £. Katz., Special Agent, N. Y. 

ARIZONA. 

Biabee, Review, daily. W. B. Kelley, pub. 
In 1902 no issue less than 1,250. In 1903 no 
issue less than 1,750. 

Phoenix, 4 4 bee eerae fry 1903. 
6,088. Chas. T. Logan Speci 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith, Times. daily. In 1902 no issue - 
than 1,000, Actual average for 
September, October, 1903, 8,109. 

Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist. Geo. Thorn- 
burgh, pub. Actual average 1903, 10,000. 

Little Rock, Baptist Advance,wy. Actual 
average 1903, 4, boo. Sour months 1904, 4,720. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno, Morning Republican, daily. Aver. 1903, 
5.160, March, 6,250. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N.Y. 

Oakland, Signe ah 4 Times. Actual weekly 
average for 1903, 82,8 

Redlands, Facts, ae Daily average for 
1903 1,456. No weekly, 

San Diego, San Diegan Sun. Daily average 
fr 1903, 2,%8%. W.H. HH. Portertield, pub. 

San Franelseo, Call, d’y ‘all, d’y and S’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els, Actual daily average for r year ending June, 
1904, 61,802; Sunday, 85,784 

San Jose, Evening 1g Herald, daily. The Herald 
Co. Average for year end. Aug., 1902, 8,597. 

San Jose, Morning Mercury, daily. Mercury 

Publishing Co. Average for 1902, 6 .266. 

San Jose, Pacific Tree and Vine,mo. W. G. 
Rohannan, Actual average, 1903, 6.185. First 
three months, 1904, 8,166. 

COLORADO. 

Denver, Post, daily. Post yrtesing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Average ‘or 1908, 88.798 Average 
for June, 190k, 47,509, Gain, 8,716. 

&2™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 





CONNECTICUT. 
24 Sasgers. a. age eT: Sor 1903, 


Meriden, Morning pas and Republican. 
Daily average for 1903, 7,58 

New Haven, Evening Tepiater. daily. Actual 
av. for 1903, 18,571; 1; Sunday, 11,29: 2. 

New Haven, Goldsmith and Silversmith, 
monthly. Actual average for 1903, 7,817. 

New Haven, Palladium, ony. Average Sor 
1903, 7,625. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

New Haven, Union. Av. 1903, 15,827. first 3 
mos. 1904, 15,942. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

Norwich, Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1908, 

4,988; first three months 1904, 5,178. 

ee pnt Record, weekly. woe. W. C. Sharpe, Pub. 
Actual average 1903, 11 169. 


Waterbury, Re a Daily ee 
5.846. La Coste & Maxwell. Spec. Agts, - A 


DELAWARE. 
Ph den pam oe hay anise — 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Ev. Star, daily. Ev. Star News- 
paper Co. Average for 1908, 8 (O88 ( ‘O0). 

National Tribune, weekly. Average for 1902, 
104,599. First six mos. 1903, 112,268. 

Smith & Thompson, Rep., N. Y. & Chicago. 


ames 
Jacksonville, Metro yO . Aver. 1903, 
8,898. E. Katz, Special Ag ym York. 
Tampa, Morning Tribune. daily. Tampa Tri- 
bune Pub. Co, Average for 1903, 6,610, 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta, Journal,dy. Av. 1903, 88,928 June’ 
1904, 44,051. Semi: t-weekly 89, 981. 

Atlanta, News. Actual “Actual daily average, 1903, 
20.104. Average April, 1904 1904, 26,547. 

Atlanta, Southern Culti Cultivator, agriculture. 
semi-mo. Actual average for /903,80,125. Aver- 
age first six months 1904, 88,666. 

Lafayette, Walker Co. Messenger. weekly. N. 
Cc. Napier, Jr., pub. Av. for 1903, 1.640, 





IDAHO. 
Boise, Capital News, d’y and wy. Capital News 
Pte Co., pub. Arer, 1903, daily 2,761, weekly 


8.475. First 6 mos, 1904, dy. 8,016, wy. 8.868. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Calro, Citizen. Daily average 1903, 8183 week- 
ly, 1,110. First six months 1904, daily, 1,177; 
weekly, 1,125. June, 1904, daily 1,8: 


Cham palgn. News. In 1902 no issue less than 
1,100 daily and 8,400 weekly (163). First four 
mos, 1904, no day’s issue of daily less than 2,600. 


Chieago, Ad Sense, monthly. The Ad Sense 
Co..pubs. Actual average fo for 1902, 6,088. 


Chieago, Alkaloidal Clinic Gime, aan ag & Dr W. 
C. Abbott, pub.; S. DeWitt Clough, adv. mer. 
Guaranteed circulation now 80,000. Aver. for 
last twelve months, 25,250. reaching over 
oue-fourth of the American medical profession. 

Chieago, American Bee Journal, weekly. 
Actual average for 192, 7.485. 

Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly. H. R. 
Ulissold. Average for 1903, 4,175 (OO). 

Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette, stock farm,week- 
ly, Sanders Pub. Actual average for (90% 
67,880, 20 weeks ending May 18, 1904, 69,162. 

Chicago, Dental Digest, mo. PD. H. Crouse, 
pub. Actual average for 1903, 7,000, 

Chicago, Grain Dealers Journal, s,mo. Grain 
ype ompany. Av. for 1903, 4,854 (O©). 

ago, Gregg Writer, monthly. Shorthand 
amr nn ee Actual arerage 1903, 11,666. 


Chieago, Home Defender, mo. T. G. Mauritzen. 
Act. av. 1903, 22,500. Last 3 mos, 1903, 84,000, 











Chicago, — Amer. Med. Assoc. Wy. av. 
1903, 28,615, First six months 1904, 81,156. 
Masonic ae Review, mo. Ave’ for 1902, 


26,041. For six months 1903 1903, 26,16 


Chieago, Monumental News. mo. RJ. Haight, 
pub, Av. for year end. July, 1902, 2,966, 


Chieago, Musical Leader & Concert-Goer, 
wy. Aver. year ending January 4, 18,548. 


Chieago. National Harness Review, mo. Av. 
for 1902, 5,291. First 8 mos. 1903, 6,250. 


Park and Cemetery and Landscape Garsening, 
mo. Av. for year ending July, 1902, 2,041. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average for 1903, 
daily 154,218, Sunday 191,817. 


Chicago, Retailer’s Journal, monthly. Act- 
ual average for 1903, 6,785. 

Chicago, The Operative Miller,monthly. Act- 
ual average for 1903, 5.542. 

Evanston, Correct English: How to Use It, mo. 
Actual aver. year ending March, 1904, 10, 000. 


Gibson City. Courier, weekly. Estab. 1873. 
Actual average year ending June 30, 1904, 1,292. 

Kewanee, Star-Courier “we "ad 1903. 
daily 8,088, weekly 1,41 T- 
anteed circulation datly for Jan’ “y 190k, $.1 0. 


Peoria, Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual sworn average for 1903, 22,197. 


Roekford, Re or ter Gazette. Dy. av. for 1993. 
5, 226, s.-wy. 6,41 }. Shannon, 150 Nassau. 


Roekford. Repaliic dain bmp Actuat average 
Sor 1903,6,540. La Voste & Maxwell, N.Y. 


INDIANA. 


Connersville, Courier, weekly. Actual aver- 
age for 1903, 1,567. 
Evansville, Courier, daily and 8. Courier Co., 


pub. Act av. ’02,11,218 (244). Sworn av. ’03 = 
618. Smith & Thompson, Sp. Rep.,N.Y.& Chicage 


Evanaville. Journal-News, Av. for -, ey 
18,852, S’'y 14,120. E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N. ¥ 
Goshen. Cooking Club, month} pen os 
1903, ZE.BIR. A Wey sistent medium 
wires keep every issue for dai iy reference. 
Lafayette, Morning Journal, daily. Sworn 
average 1903,4,002; June, 1904, 4, 492. 
Marion, Leader, daily. W.B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual aver. for 6 mos. end, June 30, ’04, 5,741. 


Munele. Star, d’y and Sy. Star Pup. Co. Aver 
Sor 1903, Vy 25,886, S’y 19,250. 








Prineeton, Clarion-News, daily. Clari 
lishing Co. Average for e for 1902, 1 Meu ar 


Richmond, Evening Item. Sworn dy. av. Sor 
1908, 8,552. Same for Dec., 1903.8,742. 


Riehmond pn Telegram, Be Sworn av. 1903, dy, 
8,811. For Feb., 1904, 8 dy 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily and weekly, 
Average for 1903, ay. 1,951; wy., 8,872. 


IOWA. 
Burlington, Gazette, dy. Thos. ty pub, 
Average for 1903, 5,864, Jan., 1904, 6,050. 


Davenport, Times. Daily aver. 1903, 8.058, 
8.-wy. 1,660. Daily aver. March, 1904, 9 508. Cir, 
guar. more than double of any Darenport daily, 


Decorah, Decorah-Posten (Norwegian). Sworn 
av. cir’n, 1903, 89,681. March, 1904, 40,856. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette yoy. 
publisher. Actual average Jor 1903 81,89 
Average for first six months 1904, 85,808, 

City circulation the largest a ae Des Moines 
newspaper absolutely guaranteed. puly evening 
newsyaper carrying atverteane of the depart- 

rries largest amount of local 





advertising. 


Dea etaes. News, daily. Actual average for 
1903, 45.876. 
Des Seta Spirit of the West, 1 Horses 
and live stock. Average for] for 1902, 6.095. 
Dex Moines, Wallace's Fa: Parmer, wy. Est, 1879. 
Actual average for 1903, 88,76 
Museatine. Journal. Daily av. 1903 > aad 
cemi-weekly 2,708, JSirst four months 5,167. 
Ottumwa, Courier. Daily average for March 
and April. 1904, 5,021. weekly average for 
March and April, 1904, 7,704 7.704. 
Sioux City. Journal. Dy. tg av. for 1903 (sworn) 
19,492, daily av. for a six months of 1904, 
0,766. Records always open. More readers in 
its * field than of all other dail 'y papers combined. 


KANSAS. 


Girard, Appeal to Keason, weekly. J. A. Wa: 
land. yd ony Ay 1903, 260,096. “a é 

Mutechinson. News. vs. Daily 1903, 8.te8, weekly, 
2,112. £. Katz, Agent, New York. 


Topeka, Western 5 Rchoed Beuiesel, educational 
monthly. Average for 1903, 8,125. 


KENTUCKY. 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. Best weekly - best 
section Ky. Av. 1903, 8,582; growing fast. 
Lexington, Leader. Av.’03, 5,828, Sy.4.092, 
sst oer ros, dy. 8,928, Sy. 5,448. E. Katz, agt. 
Louwiaville, Evening Post, dy. Kvening Post 
Co., pubs. Actual avevage for 1903, 26,964. 


Padueah, Sun. daily. At Average, 1903, 2,181; 
for May, . 1908, 2,918. aid 








ggg -w 
New Orleans, Item, dai R. M. Denholme, 
ublisher, Average for lan. -» 1904, 19,895, 
‘eb., 20,512; March, 20,65 20,654. 


New Orleans, News. Dy. Dy. av. 1903, 17,528, 
Sunday 17,687. 


New Orleans, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’03, re 780. 
= ogy 
Augusta, Comfort, m Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1908, 1 905,508 
Banger, Commercial. Average for 1903, daily 
8,218, weekly 29,006. 
Dover, Piscataquis Observ Observer. Actual weekly 
average 1903, 1,904, 
Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily, Aver. for 
1903, 6,814(©@©). weekly 15, 15,482 (©). 
eee Woods and Woodsman,weekly. 
. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1903, 8,041. 





Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
magazine. Actual average for 13, 24,082. 





* aaa Evening ¥ xpress. Average for 1903, 
daily 11,740, Sunday Telegram 8,090. 








— - 














MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, News, = ane News Pub- 
dishing Co. Average 44,582. For June, 
1904, 55,7 05, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Evening Transcript (©© 
tea vty Largest amount of week-day adv. 
n. Globe. Auerege Sor 1903, daily, 195,- 
on. Sandan, 297.8 

Largest circulation Z New England. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 

editions for one price. 


JULY, 1904. 


| SUNDAY, 





DAILY. 


188,746 
191,506 


Holiday 
207, 





283,255 


283,876 


285,310 





283,568 
ee 1,421,062 


Daily Average, - 190,578 
Sunday Average, 284,242 


Perfect copies Drip’ fo for 
HAS. H. "TAYLOR, JR., 
___Busin ess Manage’ 











Total 


4,764,463 





Boston, New Eng: jand ngland Me nine, mouthiy- 
America in pebe, i verage | 21.580. 


Boaton, Post, dy. Average ue 1008, 178,808. 
Av. for April, 1904, dy. 218,1 » Sy. 177,050. 
Largest p.m. or a. m. sale in New "Bugl and. 


Boaton, Traveler, a 18%. Actua! daily av. 
+“ 76,666. For 1904, to 


192, 78.852. In 4 
June i , daily average, 8: 
Largest queuing or circulation in New England. 
: Smith Thompson, N.Y. and Chicago. 


in cane . Record of Christian Wort. 
mo, $!. Aver. for year end’g Dec. 3/, 1908,20.250, 
A high magazine for use ONLY by hs high-class 


advertisers. "hoge rate $22.40 flat, pro rata. 
Gloueester, Cape Ann News. Actual daily 


— year ending February 15, 1904, 4,804; 
ver. first six mos. 180, 24 241; howe, 1904, 6,525. 


North Adama, Transcript, even. Daily net av. 
1903, 5,267. Daily av. p. printed June, 1904, 5,858. 


Springfield, Good Housekee’ mo. Aver- 
age for 1903, 18.992. Perel aie coon ths 1904, 








161,166. All advertisements guaranteed. 
Springfield, Republican. ry 1903, dy. 15,542 
(QO), Sun. 15,270 (OO). wy. 4,086. 


Woreester. Evening ling Post, dais. Worcester 


Post Co. Arerage for 1903, 11 1,71 


Mereustor, i a. inion Publi ue, daily (OO). 


Jan., paper in 


States on Roll of Hon RB 
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MICHIGAN. 


Adrian. Telegram, dy. D. W.Grandon. Av. for 
1903, 8,912. Aver, ist. Timos. 0 of 1904, 4,100. 


Pevrgits Free Press. ‘Average Sor 1903, daily 
2,918, Sunday 58.845. 


Flint, Michigan Daily Journal. Aver. for year 
end, 7s: 30, 04, 8,067. ‘Aver. for June, 6, ise. 


Grand Rapid«, Evening “Press, dy. Average 
1903, 87,499. 40,000 guar. daily Sor 1904, 


Grand Rapids Herald. Herald. Average daily issue 
or 1903, 2 


Jackson, Citizen, “daily. daily. 
pub. Actual average for 1903,4,419 
erage for jirst six months 1903, 4,828. 


Jaekaon, Press and Patriot. Actual daily 
aver, for 1903, 5,649. Av. 9. Av. June, 1904, 6, 628. 


Kalamazoo, Evening Tel se First six 

mos, 1904, dy. 9,881, 1, June, 9 20, ‘s.-w. 9,281. 
Kalamazoo, Gazette-New! -News, 1903, on 8,67). 

Guarantees 4.000 more subscribers n an 

other enn yee published in the sity. Actua 

3 months to June fx 10,198. 


Saginaw, Courier. Herald, daily, 
Average 1903, 8,288; June, 1904, 10,179. 

Saginaw. Evening News, dail Average for 
1903, 11,815. June 1908 daily 4,288. “ 


MINNESOTA. 


wnmoazelia, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 

W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1903, 68,686. 

Minneapolis, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1903, 78,854. First six 
months 1904, 79,500, 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1903, steaan 
Minneapolis, The H 
monthly. Actual average 1/903, 268, eto. 
Minneapolis, Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. Average for first 6 mos, in 1904, 68,295. 


Minneapolis T yibane. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. Aver- 








yomeee, O'Donnell, 
(466). Av- 


Sunday. 


hold 





age for 1902, daily, 66,872; Sunda 
56,850. For 1903, as 2 average, 72,88 3 
Sunday, 61,074. Daily average, last 
was TT,12%: Sunda 


quer of 1903, 
2,92 Su nday average for first sir 
months of 1904 was 68,95%. “The daily av- 
ones ‘or the first six” months of year was 
. 4 
The on iy ianenpetioboty ated 
in Rowel’s American N per 
Directory that publishes its cir- 
culation over a __ considerable 
‘od down to date in ROLL oF 
(ONOR, or elsewhere. The Trib- 
une is the recognized Want 
Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


Owatonna, Chronicle, semi-w’y. Av. for 
1908, 1,896, onna’s leading newspaper. 
Present circulation, 2,100. 

St. Paul, Der Wanderer, with ag‘! sup., Der 
Farmer im Westen, wy. Av. Sor 1903, 10,500. 

St. Paul, Dispatch, dy. Aver. 1903, 58,044. 
Present average 57,888. ST. PAUL'S LEAD- 
ING NEWSPAPER. W’y aver. 1903, 78,026. 

&t. Paul, Globe, daily. Globe Co., publishers. 
Actual average for 1903, 81,541. 


St. Peal, News, daily. Actual average for 


UA 
On 
TEED 





1903, 85,81 
St. Paul, Leg Farmer, agri.,s.-mo. Est. 1882. 
Sub. 50c. f. Th. Shaw, ed. Act. av. year end, 


February, 77,861. Actual present av. ee 


St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual arerage 7 
dy. 11,116, wy. 28, 414, Sonntagsblatt 25.408. 


Winona, Republican and Herald, daily. Aver- 
age 1902. 8,202; 1908, 4,044, 
PR or ary Westlicher Herold. Average 193, 
2,519; sonntags Winona, 28,111; Volksblatt 
om Westens, 80,045. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Viekebu American, daily. awe, no issue 
less than 1 "360. In 1908, 1,9 0 copies. 
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MISSOURI. 


Globe, daily. Average 1903, 510, 
> N.Y. 


Joplin, 
Mar., 1904,11, 491. E. Ticats. Special yh 

Kansase City, Journal, d'y and w’y. Average 
Sor 1903, daily 60,268, week weekly 188,725. 


Kansas Cit Actual average 


Sor 1903, 61,282. 

Springfield, Sunny South, monthly. Actual 

average for 1903, 2,888. 

St, Joseph, News and Press. Daily aver. for 
1903, 80,418. Last 3 mos. 1903, 85,065. 

St. Louis, Medical Brief,mo. J. J. Lawrence, 
A.M.,M.D.,ed.and pub. Av. for 1903, 87,950, 

National Farmer and Stock Grower, mo. Av. /2 
mos. end. Dec., 1903, 106,625. 1902, 68,588. 

St. Loula, Star. Actual daily average for 
1903. 64,878. 

St. Louis. The Woman’s M ne. monthly. 
Women and home. Lewis Pub.Co. Proven aver- 
age for 1903, 1, $45,511. Actual proven aver- 


. World, dail daily. 





aoe pee fy 7 months 1a. Every issue 
guaranteed exceed 1,500,000 copies—full 
count. pelts circulation of any publication 
in the world, 


MONTANA. 
Butte, American Labor Union Journal, week- 
ly. Average 1903, 20,549 general circulation. 


Butte, Inter-Mountain, evening. Sworn net cir- 
culation for 1903, 10,617. Sworn net circu- 
lation from Jan. / to June 30, 1904, over 14,000. 


NEBRASKA. 


Ansley, The Nebraskan, monthly. 
Barks, pu ub. Actual average 1903, 5,088. 
Lincoln, Daily Star. Adest average for 1903, 
11,165, April, 1904, 14,485. 
Lincoln, napa Farmer, weekly. 
Average year ending June, 1904, 149,808. 
Lineoln, Freie Presse, weekly. Actualaverage 
for year ending June, 1904, 152,088. 


Lineoln, Nebraska Teacher, monthly. Towne 
& Crabtree, pubs. Average for 1903, 5,810 


Lincoln, Western Medical Review, mo. Av. yr. 
ee May, /903,1,800. in 1902, 1,660. 


aha, Den Danske Pioneer, wy. Sophus F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 29,084, 
Omaha, News, daily. Actual average for 1903, 
41,824. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Franklin Falls, Journal Sere wostty. 
Towne & Robie. Actual average 1903, $8,560. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Asbury Park, Press, dy. J. L. Kinmonth, = 
Actual average 1903, 8, 792: “In 1902, 8,556 

Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 6 mos. end. April, 30, 194, 7,702, 

Camden, Post-Telegram. Actual daily aver 
age, 1903, 5,798 sworn. Jan.,/904, 5,889. 

Sovten, Reporter, weekly. A. ‘4 Jenkins, 
Pub. Actual average for 1903, 2,019. 

Hoboken, Observer, 
1902, 18,097 ; Sept., 1903, 

Jeraey City, ae Journal. Arerage for 
1903, 19,012. First six ‘mon’ six months 1904, 30,819. 

Newark, Rvening News. News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Av. for 1903, dai ly 58.896. Sunday 16,291. 

Newmarket, Advertiser’ Guide,mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Average for 1903, 5,125, 

Red Bank, Rowiter, weekly. “st. 1878. John 
H.Cook. Actual average 1903, 2,961. 

Wo-tiagten, Star,wy. Sworn av.’03,8,759. 

very issue since Feb. 04, more than 8,900. 
NEW YORK. 

Albany, Journal, evening. Journal Co. 

age one year to April 30, 1904, 17, , 288. 


Albany. Times-Union, every evening. Estab! 
1856. Average for first three months 1904, 29,626. 


A. H. 


dai yy actual average 
61 


Arer- 
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for six months 











Batavia. News, Aaa Average 1908, 

6,482. Six months, 1904, 6,810 , 

THE BATAVIA NEWS has the largest circu- 

— —— daily paper printed in a towno, 

ppulation. It ts the only daily in its 

fit and’ is dg | in the country as well as city 

than half its circulation being 

mailed 6, cubtertbore on rural routes of Genesee 

County. A fine medium for experimental adver- 
tising at little cost. 

Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Average for first three months 1904, 18,210, 
Buffalo, Courier, morn.; Enquirer, even, W 
J. Conners. Aver. for 1908, morning 50,882, 

evening 88,082; Sunday average 68,586, 
Buffalo, Evening News, Daily average 1903, 
79.408. First 3 months 1904, 85.949. 
Catskill, Recorder, weekly. Harry Hall, edi- 
tor. 1903 av., 8,408. Av. June, 1904, 8, 615, 
Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Fst. 1840. Aver, 
1903, 2,248. Only Dem. paper in county. 
Le Roy, Gazette. “Est. 1826. Aver, 190%, 2,254, 
rg. wy. circ. Genesee, Orleans & Niagara Cos. 
Lyons, Republican, established 1821. Chas. H. 
Betts, editor and prop. Circulation 1903, 2,821. 





Mount Vernon, Daily Argus. Average 1903, 
2,989. Westchester County’s Te loating paper. 


Newburgh, News, daily. Av. for 1903, 4,187, 
4,000 more than all other Newb’ gh papers combined. 


New York a 


American Engineer, my. R. M. Van Arsdale, 
pub. Av. 1903, 8,875. Av. for 1904, 4,600, 


American Machinist, w’y, machine construc 
(Also European edition.) Average 1903, 20,475, 


Army & Navy Journal Est. 1863. Weekly arer. 
for 190, ae ). Present circulation (May 7) 
415. . O. & F. P. Church, Pubs. 


pone (The), ' weekly. Flatiron Building. 
Average circulation 1903, 10,022, 


Baker’s Review, cy W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1903, 4,450. 
Average for last three months 1903, 4,700. 


Benziger’s Magazine, fam family month] 
ziger Bros. Average Yor 1903, 29,208. Fant 

advertisement in Benziger’s Magazine will br ing 
you business, because its circulation has 
QUANTITY, CHARACTER, INFLUENCE. 

Benziger’s Magazine is sold only by geerty sub- 
scription, and those who advertise in its columns 
reach avery desirable class gy ° oes Advertis- 
ing rates, 25 cents per agate | agate 


Gone. weekly etiam Frank Queen 


Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1903, 26,912 (© ©) (689). 

ry Goods, monthly. Max Jagerhuber, pub- 
liehey. Actual average for 1903, 4,86 6. 

El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep- 


ard Clark Co. Average for 1903, 6,667. 


Electrical Review. weekly. Electrical Review 
Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 6,885 (O©). 


Elite Styles,monthly. Pure panty fashion. 
average for 1908, 62.125 


Engineering News. A weekly journal of civil, 
mechanical, mining and electrical engineering. 
Average circulation 1903, 12,642 (© ©). 


Forward, daily Forward Association, Arer- 
age for 1903, 48,241. 


Four-Track News, monthly. Actual av. 
ing July, é" 90,838 
August edition guaranteed 100,00 
Haberdasher, mo., est. 1881. Actual average for 
1903, 7,166. Binders’ vit and Post Office 
receipts distributed mon 


y to advertisers. 
Hardware, semi-monthly. yo 1902, for 
8,802 (683); average for 1903, 9,581. 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, morthly In 
1993 no issue less than 17.000. (OO). 


Junior Toilettes, fashion monthly. Max Jaeger- 
huber, pub. Actual average 1903, 86,540. 


Leslie’s Month]; Lnenaine, New York. Average 
circulation for ~ 12 noe 218,684. 
Present average ci tion 288,278 





Actual 


“74 























Morning Telegraph, daily. Dea Telegraph 
Co., pubs. Average for 1902, | For’ 1902, 28,2) 3. — 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1903, 5,588. 

National Provisioner, weekly. Packing poeees. 
butchers, cotton seed oil, etc. 1903 av. cir. 6,402. 


Newspaperdom, w’kly. Recognized jourfial of 
newspaper pub’g ‘and adv v’g. Aver. 1903, 5,189. 


New Thought, monthly. 27 F., 22 St., New York. 
agéney | Flower, publisher. Number of copies and 
advertising rates given each month on first page 
reading matter. Sample copy free for the ask: 
Worth examination. NEw THOUGHT has ma 
money for all its adve rs. Discount te 
agencies, 25 per cent from published rates. Aver- 
age for 1903, 104,977. 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials, qly. Baia 
&Transp. Av. 1902, 17,696; av. 1903, 17,992 


Printers’ Ink, weekly. 4 journal for abiatie 
ers, $5.00 per year. Average "aa 103, 
11,001. Issue May 78, so 28. 3800 copies 

The Ladies’ World, mo., household. Average 
net paid circulation, 1903, 480.155. 


The People’s Home Journal, 515.250 monthly, 
Good Literature, 454,888 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 193—all to paid-in-advance 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, Publisher. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1908, Morn., 278,- 
607, Evening, 857,102. Sunday, 888,650. 


Toilettes, fashion, monthly. Max Jagerhuber, 
spe Actual average jor 1903, 61,800. 


eater. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
Pn. = 30, 000 ; Ayears’ average, 80,186. 


Sehenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty, 
Average for 1902, 9,097. Actual average for 
1903, 11,628. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver. 1903, daily 88,107, Sunday 88, 496. 


Utiea, National fBeewteal Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1903, 2,70 


Utiea, Press, on. _ A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1903, 14.0 


Warsaw, Western New Yorker, weekly. Aver- 
age Jr. 1908, 8,802. In county of 32,000 with 
no 


dieneeites paperere. rter. Only dy. and s.-wy. in 
Co. Av. 1903, daily, 1.184; semi-weekly, 2,958. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Charlotte, Observer. Pr ge Carolina ’s fore- 
most newspa; Act. daily av. 1903, 5,5 
Sunday, 6, 791. semi-weekly, 8,800. First three 
months 1904, 6,578 

Elizabeth City, Tar Heel, weekly. Actual 
average 1903, 8,500. Covers ten counties. 


Raleigh, Biblical Recorder, weekly. Average 
1903,8,872. First five months 1904, 10,166. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Herald, dy. av. for April, 1904, 
5.862. Will guar. 6,060 for year, N. Dakota’s 
BIGGEST DAILY. La Coste & Maxwell, N.Y, Rep. 


Grand Forka, Normanden,weekly.Av. for /903 
3.451. Guar. 6,800 after March 9th, 1904. 


Wehpeton, Gazette. Average 1903, 1,564. 
Present circulation, 1,800; sent free, 1,500. 


Total, 8,800, 
OHIO. 


Akron, Beacon Journal. Aver 1903, 8,208. 
N. Y., 623 Temple Court. Av. ‘April. 1904, 9,498. 


Cincinnati, Mixer and Server, monthly. Actual 
average for 1902, 18,088. Actual average for 
ial organ Hotel yt Restau- 
rant Employees’ Int. Alliance and Bartenders’ 
Int. League of America. WA WATCH US GROW. 


PR ae nary Times-Star, dy. Cincinnati Times 
tar Pub. Co. Act. avera eh ‘or 1902, 148,018. 
y~ 2 average for 1903, 145,164, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1903, 66,445 ; Sunday 60,759. 
June, 1904, 79,648 daily; Sunday, 6%,471. 
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Daziem, Tews, dy. News Pub. Co. Average 
Mr 16,407. une, sont, 18 080. THE ONE 

DAILY ina one-daily ci ty. orough canvas of 
all homes proves circulation larger than all other 
Dayton dailies combined. 


Laneaater, Fairfield Co, Republican. Jn Aug- 
ust, ’02, no issue less than 1.680 for 2 years. 


Lon oom Democrat, semni-x semi-wy. Actual average 
—= re ese: 1903, +809, six months 


pol Farm and Srodite. agricultural, 
semi-mon' . est. 1877. Actual average for 1903, 
$25,670. Actual average y~y fret on giz ‘months, 
1903, 840,875. 


Springfield, Press-Republic. Aver. 1903,9,28 
April, '04,10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Temple ox 


Springfield, Woman’s Home Com on, 

household monthly, est. 1873. Actual av. for 1903, 
884.250. Actual average Sor first six months 
1903, 885,166. 


Toledo, Medical and Surgical Reporter, mo. 
Actual average 1903, 10,088. 


Washington Court House. Fayette Co. 
Record, weekly. Actual average 1903, 1,775. 


Youngstown, payee. Dy av.’03,11,009. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N.Y., Eastern Reps. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Guthrie, Oklahoma Farmer, wy. Actual 
average 1903, 28,020. 


Guthrie, CElehome 3 pom .Gogtias dy. and wy 
Aver. for 1903, daily » weekly 25.014. 
Year ending July 1, 03, ody. 19, 868; wy. 28,119. 
Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. /903 aver., 
5,816; April, ’04,7.798. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 
OREGON. 


Astoria, Lannetar. C.C.C.Rosenberg. Finnish, 
weekly. Average 1902, 1,898 1,898. 





Portland, Brening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun) 
Sworn cire’n six mths ending June 30,21,148. 


Portland, Oregon Daily J¢ Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
aye for 1903, &. O40; fret fo months 1904, 14,002 
. In March, 1904, ti e Oregon Daily ——o 
ablished a Sunday edition. The a average i 
from March 20th to June sth ‘was 18,800 copies 
. per detailed oe with the American 


ewspaper Directory. 


Portland, Pacific Miner, semi-mo. Av. 
ending Sept., 1903, 4,889; first 8 mos. 1903, 4, 12. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester, Times, ev’g d’y. Average /903, 8,187. 
7 office, 220 B’way. F. R. F. R. Northrup, ‘Mer. 


bey gee te Courier, da: ett Aver. for 1903, 
1,848, weekly for 1903, 8,090, daily average 
April, 1904, 8,019. 


Erie, Times, daily. erage for 1903,11,208. 
June, 1904,14,189. E. "p. Kate's Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


Marvishors, Telegraph, 4 dy. Actual daily aver. 
1903, 10,886. year a June, 
10,986. y ae. gs 11,0 


Philadelphia, Camera, monthly. Frank V. 
Chambers. Average for 1903, 7,120, 


Philadelphia, Press. Av. circ. over 100,000 
daily. Net average for June, 1904, 111,217. 


Philadelphia, Farra Jomrmets monthly. Wil- 
mer Atkinson rer y eee blishers. Average 
for 1903, 544 inters’ Ink awarded 
the seventh Sugar aot to — Journal with this 


awarded June 25th, _ 
“ Printers’ Ink, ‘ The BA 





“< Schoolm aster’ in the Art o, 
[hg to the it of 

er acanvassin 

‘ipertod of hatf “of merits extending over H 
pe: 0) a r, amo i 
“those pr a. tn the 2 United Bates h has ‘bern 


as an ed an na “yo the agricutty. 
“ral population, and as an cpacttine and economi- 
‘*cal medium tn communicating with them, 
‘* through its advertising columns.” 














The Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s Circulation 


for the first six months of 1904, com- 
pared with the previous year, is as 
follows : 


1903 1904 
Jan. . 129,173 159,377 copies 
Feb. . 140,056 186,890 

Mar. . 146,774 {83,837 vd 
April. 146,597 182,679 “ 
May . 139,877 179,543 “ 
June . 144,650 185,319 “ 


Av’ge for 6 mos. 1903, 141,181 copies. 
Av’ge for 6 mos. 1904, 179,607 copies. 


Average ~~ 8 4 2 G ories 
increase . 


The BULLETIN’s circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


THE EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 


/s Read 
Everywhere in Philadelphia 


Have you been watching the boom 
in the EVENING TELEGRAPH’S Circu- 


HEY. 135, 415 


DAILY 
COPIES 
Not much noise about it, yet the 
daily circulation for June was 18,667 
greater than during the corresponding 
month last year. 
Send for advertising rates. 
BarcLay H. WARBURTON, 
President. 
Philadelphia, Sunday School py weekly. 
Average for 103, 102,961. Send for rates to 
The Religious Press Association, Philadelphia. 
gy Chronicle-Telegraph. Aver., 4905, 
56,268. Sworn statement on application, 
Pittsburg, Labor World, wy. Av. 1903, 18, 
088. Reac best paid class of workmen in U. 8. 
Scranton, Times, every evg. E. J. Lynett. Ar. 
Sor 1903, 21,604. La Coste & Maxwell. N. Y. 
Warren, Forenings Vannen, poet. mo. 
Av. 1902, 1,541. Circulates Pa., N.Y. ¢ nd oO. 
Washington, Reporter a and saeabher: 
months ending June 30th, CRESS 
West Chester. Local News. daily, 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 15,168, 





Six 


W. A. 
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hh ag > a | Grit. 
wei. Net paid 


America's Greatest 
average 1903, 181,868, Smith 
& Thompson, keps., New York ‘and Chicago. 


Tork, Dispatch, dail 
Co. Average for 1903, 8108 


RHODE jJSLAND. 
Providence, Daily Journal, 16,485 (@@) 
Sunday, 19,892 9) Evening’ Bulletin 86,886 
average 1903. Provi idence Journal Co., pubs 
Westerly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Average 
1908, 45888. Only daily in So. Eb land. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson, People’s Advocate, weekly. G. P, 
Browne. Average 1903, no issue less than 1,750. 


Charleston, Evening x5 eee dy. aver. 
for second 3 months 1904, 8,72 

Columbia, State, daily. sate Go. blishers, 
Actual aver. for 1908, + 6.568  semi- 
st 2,015 i Sunda 928. ro 6 months 
1904, daily 7,699, Sunday ‘8,546. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux Falls, Argus Leader. Tomlinson & Day, 
publishers. Actual dailyaverage for 1902, 5,819. 
Actual daily aver. for 1903, 8,8 $52. 


TENNESSEE, 


Lewisburg, Tribune, ontaeey. 
Carter. Actual average 1903, 1903, 1,201. 


Me ponte, Commercial Ap y Appeal) a solr. Sunday 
wee a 2 ong dat 9, Sunday 
88,080, weekly t 821 (964), Moreh, 1904, uaa 
84,852, Sunday ae 296. weekly 82,468 


Memphis, Morning News. Actual daity aver- 
age for 1903, 1%,894. For six months ending 
June, 1904, 21,589. 

Nashville, Banner, anny. Av. for year ending 
Feb., 1908, 16,078. Av. for April, 1904, 21.851. 
Only Nashville daily eligible to Roll of Honor, 

Nashville, Progressive Teacher and Southw'n 
School Journal,mo. Average for 1903, 9,500. 


TEXAS. 


penton, Denton Co. Record and Chronicle 
w’y. W.C. Edwards. Average for 1908, 2,689. 


El ro Herald. Dy. av. 1903, 8,265; dort, 


— Publishing 


WwW: M. 








1904, 4,284. Merchants’ canvass showed Herald 
in 80 nny cent of El Paso homes. Only El Paso 
daily paper alight to Roll of Honor. 





La Porte, Chronicle, weekly. G. E. Kepple, 
publisher. Average for 1908, 1,247. 


Paria, Advocate, ay, W.N. Furey, pub. Act- 


ual average, 1903, 
UTAH. 
Ogden, Standard. Wm. Glassman. pub, Av. 
Sor 1903, daily 4.881, semi-weekly 31 bs. 


VERMONT. 
Barre, Times, daily. F. EF. Langley. Aver. 903, 
2,710. Five months in 1904, in 1904, 8,062, 


Burlington, Free Press. D Daiiy av. 03, 5.566. 
9 mos, to June /,&,.920. Only Vermont paper ex- 
amined by ‘Association of American Advertisers. 


Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. Actual daily 
average 1903, &,046, sworn av. April, 5,658. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk, Dispatch, daily. Sworn average for 
1902, 5,098 ; for 1903,7,4823 February, 8,448; 
March, 9,241. 


Richmond, News Leader, every evening ex 
cept Sunday. Daily arerage ry 1, 1903, to 
ary 1, 1904, 2 The largest circula- 

tion between Wesktesoen and Atlanta. 


WAsmines un. 

Taco .. 1enes Dy. av. 1903, 12,7173 By.. 
15,615; 912. Average 4 mos, lg 
14;5115 By. 18,289: “482. 
with Sy 188 Bldg., a ‘& Chi ‘cago 


WEST VIRGINIA. | 
Parkersburg. Sentinel, daily. R.G. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1903, 2, 801 (054), 

















ling, News. Dail id cirewn 9,707. 
bmp Mat cireu'n 190, 329. For 12 months up 
to pen i005. Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to any other two Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse, Leader-Press, daily. Actual aver 
age 1903, 5,590. 

Milwankes, Evening Wisconsin, d’y. 'vg. Wis- 
consin Co, Average for 1903, 21, vs; ; December 
1903, 25,096; June, 1904, 26, 696 (O©). 

Milwaukee, Germania-Abendpost, dy. Av. Sor 
year end’g Feb., 04, 28, 28,8765 « av. Feb.,’04, 24,808. 


Milwaukee, Journal, daily daily. Journal Co., pub. 
Av. end, June, 1904, 86, O16. June, 14, 86, 870. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily, Average for 
1903, 6,488. First six months 1104, 7,228. 

Racine, Journal, dai!y. Journal Printing Co. 
Average for 1903, 8,702. 

Racine, Wisconsin Agriculturist, weekly, 


Average for 1903, 88,181. First 6 months 1904. 
86,372. Advertising $2 .80 per inch. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


“Vancouver, Province, daily. W.C. Nichol, 
ublisher. sare 1903, 5,888; 
Yay, 194, 7,28 
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Victoria, Colonist, rnp O Colonist P. & P. Co. 
Average Jor 1903, 8,695; June, 1904, 4,808, 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten, German w’y. jo 
Sor 1903, 9,565. Only medium in special fiela. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. sail 
erage for 193, daily, 15,824; weekly, 18,908. 
Daily, June, 1904, 25,172. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
NMalifax, Herald (© ©) and Pooming Mail. 
Average 1903, 9,941. June, /904,15,948, 


ONTARIO, CAN. 

Toronto, Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade, monthly. ‘one, 1903, 5,875. 

Toronto, Star, dai year ending 
June 0th, aye mn etimata 1904. 80,045. 

QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, Herald, daily. Est, 1808. 
average for 1903, 22,515. 

Montreal, La Presse. Treffle Berthiaume, 
lisher. Actual orerens 1903, daily 72, 
Average April, 1904, 80.116. 

Montreal, Star, dy. & wy. Graham & Co. Av. 
Sor’03,dy, rer o 12%, wy. 123. "269 (1145). Six mos. 
end. May 3/, ‘0°, dy, av. 5.147, wy. 122,157. 





Actual 


ub- 
94. 








THE PENALTY O OF NEGLECT. 


When the Printers’ INK Roll of 
Honor was instituted something 
more than a year ago it was done 
upon the principles and rules 
which have governed the publica- 
tion of Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory for thirty-six con- 
secutive years, and which govern 
the publication of that book at 
present while entering upon the 
thirty-seventh year. 

The originator of the Roll of 
Honor recognizing the vaiue and 
the practical assistance of a direc- 
tory to an advertiser went a step 
further and established what might 
be called a supplement to the 
American Newspaper Directory, in 
fact a directory to date. It was 
had in mind that if directories 
were of any value at all, one which 
permitted circulation statements 
for a week, a month, or a quarter 
just past, supplementing a proved 
issue for a year or more preced- 
ing, must be a decided improve- 
ment, a long step forward in scien- 
tific, practical advertising. The 
American Newspaper Directory 
accords figure ratings and esti- 
mates based upon statements re- 
ceived, which cover a perfod of 
twelve months prior to the time 
when the book goes to press. There 
could be no taking i issue with the 
soundness of this rule, because 


what has been done in the past is 
a good criterion of what will likely 
Yet, the 


be done in the future. 





publisher of a growing periodical 
had no organized service available 
through which he could econom- 
ically and regularly keep before 
the American advertiser the for- 
ward strides of his paper, and he 
has none to-day except through the 
PRINTERS’ INK Roll of Honor. In 
this department he may state from 
week to week, or from month to 
month what his circulation has 
been in the immediate past. 

Of course it must be a prelimin- 
ary requisite that a publication 
must be entitled to be listed in the 
Roll of Honor, for no amount of 
money could buy a place in this 
department for a paper not having 
the requisite qualification, viz: 

Announcements in the Roll of Honor 
are accepted from publishers who, ac- 
cording to the latest issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, have sub- 
mitted for that edition of the Directory 
a detailed circulation statement, duly 
signed and dated. 

To illustrate: during 1903 no pa- 
per could enter the Roll of Honor 
which was not accorded a figure 
rating for 1902 in the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1903. A 
change from this condition was 
made and announced in PRINTERS’ 
INK for December 2, 1903, when 
the annual revision for the 1904 
Directory was begun. It was found 
that some publishers who were 
prevented from entering the Roll 
of Honor by reason of not having 
obtained, for some cause, a figure 
rating in the 1903 issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
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were loud in their protest that they 
should not be excluded from the 
Roll of Honor for many months 
although willing then to furnish 
the requisite statements for the 
1904 Directory. Their protests 
were considered and acted upon 
after careful consideration. It was 
taken into account that the Roll 
of Honor is primarily intended to 
be of service and value to the ad- 
vertisers of the country and it ap- 
peared evident that as many publi- 
cations as possess the requisite 
qualifications should be listed and 
that everyone willing to fulfill then 
the essential conditions which se- 
cure admission should be eligible. 
In the Roll of Honor itself circu- 
lation figures which were to appear 
in the 1904 Directory were there- 
upon accepted and marked with an 
(*) to designate them as variations 
from the rank and file. And now, 
that the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1904 has come from 
the press the identical difficulty 
arises again. 

On occasion of renewing expired 
contracts for another year that fact 
confronted the editor of the Roll 
of Honor that an occasional paper 
desiring renewal was no longer 
eligible because of having failed 
to secure a figure rating in the lat- 
est Directory. The first case that 
arose was that of the Chicago /r- 
rigation Age. Its publisher writ- 
ing: 

We hasten to renew our order for 
the Roll of Honor for another year, as 
we consider it the best means of keep- 


ing our circulation before the high-class 
advertisers throughout the country. 


On investigation it appeared that 
the Irrigation Age had failed to 
submit a complete statement for 
1903, the period covered in its re- 
port being only for tenmonths. The 
next case that demanded attention 
was the Boston Transcript. The 
Transcript had not furnished a 
statement at all and when Mr. 
Eddy, its New Yorkrepresentative, 
was informed of that fact he ap- 
peared to be the most astonished 
special in the town. 

He promptly communicated with 
the Boston office, forwarding a cir- 
culation blank. The Transcript 


was equally prompt in supplying 
the statement showing an actual 
daily average for 1903 of 25,176 
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copies. In the office of the Tran- 
script it was “thought” they had 
attended to every communication 
received from the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
in regard to the revision of the 
1904 edition. It is plain, however, 
that somehow the necessary atten- 
tion had not been given and as a 
penalty of this negtect, the Tran- 
script, one of the most gilt-edged 
of the gilt-edge newspapers in the 
country, has to be content with a 
letter rating in the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1904, an 
odium which is only attached to 
publications whose publishers are 
not willing to or at least do not 
furnish information upon which an 
exact and definite rating may be 
based; in other words, who don’t 
think the advertiser has any busi- 
ness to know what he pays his 
hard cash for. While this con- 
struction is technically true, and is 
not questioned in the case of the 
Irrigation Age, a reasonable doubt 
arises if favor of the Transcript 
and the promptness and dispatch 
with which a satisfactory state- 
ment was submitted after the neg- 
lect was made known plainly in- 
dicates a bona fide oversight. 

It also reopens the matter of 
admitting papers to the Roll of 
Honor, which have failed to secure 
a figure rating in the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1904, but 
which are willing to supply and do 
supply a satisfactory statement 
now that may be incorporated in 
the Directory for 1905. 

After reviewing the situation 
thus far the editor of PriNTERs’ 
INK came to the conclusion that 
publishers who are now willing to 
submit and do submit statements 
as described below may now be 
admitted to the Roll of Honor. 


Publishers barred from entry in- 
to the Roll of Honor because they 
had not the requisite qualifica- 
tion—that is, because they had 
not placed on file a detailed, 
signed and dated statement con- 
forming to the rules of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory—have 
now an opportunity to be admitted 
if thev do the four things here 
specified: 

1st.—Set down separately the number 




















of complete and perfect copies printed of 
each issue during the 12 months preced- 
ing date of the statement. 

znd.—Divide the sum of the several 
issues by the number of separate issues, 
thus ascertaining the average issue. 

3d.—The statement should be dated. 

4th.—The statement should be signed 
by some person whose authority to give 
the information is either evident or 
stated. 

If statements of the character 
specified are sent to the editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK, he will edit the 
copy for the Roll of Honor and 
turn the statement over to the edi- 
tor of the American Newspaper 
Directory for use in the 1905 edi- 
tion of the Directory, soon under- 
going the thirty-seventh annual re- 
vision. 


It is believed that the more ac- 
ceptable statements obtained and 
set before the readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink the greater the service to all 
American advertisers. 

For the reason above set forth 
the Transcript is now admitted to 
the Roll of Honor, and the Jrriga- 
tion Age of Chicago will be ad- 
mitted when the publishers see 
their way clear to comply with the 
conditions set forth above. 

CHAs. J. Zincc, Editor. 
a ee 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING. 

What is it? 

Psychology is the science of the soul, 
a systematic and scientific knowledge of 
the function of the human soul, so far 
as it is known by consciousness. At 
least this is the definition of all the 
standard dictionaries, and they are the 
authorities. 

But since when has trade a soul? 

Its Alpha and Omega is the sordid 
dollar—the dollar that cares not if it 
rests in the pocket of a missionary or a 
safe breaker—to each it is a friend to 
the extent of a hundred cents; passed 
out of their possession all friendship 
ceases. 

Unless it is selling a person something 
for five dollars that he can buy else- 
where for a dollar—and this science we 
understand as working a _ confidence 
game. The law, however, does not seem 
to dignify this art as a science, but as 
dangerous to public morals. 

Maybe the law has not yet been edu- 
cated. 

Then let’s begin to educate the law. 

After that there will be plenty of time 
to take up the spare time of professors 
and engage them to expound their 
theories. 

It has been now over two thousand 
years, according to records, since the 
root of all evil came to play such a part 
in trdde. The world has been bartering 
quite a long time ignorantly, has it not: 
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But it has been getting along very 
nicely. 

Now we find ‘out that we have been 
trading for all this time without the 
proper education. 

Before we can sell anything we must 
know the soul. 

David Harum would say, “Darn his 
soul, as long as he has a dollar.” 

That’s the whole science in a nutshell, 

You or I or any one, if we could buy 
anything for a dollar that we know 
would cost us elsewhere $1.50—you 
could not watch our footsteps as we 
trotted off to get it, taking it for grant- 
ed we needed it and wanted it. 

That’s science: offering something 
needed at a cheaper price than purchas- 
able elsewhere. 

Department stores have the science 
down to a fine point. 

A bricklayer knows less about his soul 
than he does about his body; he does 
know that when the latter is cold he 
needs warmer clothing. Does he consult 
his soul-to buy it? 

If he has the price, he is going around 
to the cheapest place that he can get 
good woolens, 

If he is hungry, he will find a place 
where he can fill up to his satisfaction 
according to his means. 

If he doesn’t feel well, it won’t be 
long before he finds out what he needs— 
and it won’t be always the stuff that 
reaches the right spot. 

Since when also has it been wise to 
follow leaders in business who have 
never spent a dollar in trade? 

Where have they ever got the ex- 
perience? 

Did you ever ask yourself the ques- 
tion? 

There was a time when sane business 
men, if such advice was offered them, 
would demand, ‘‘What experience have 
you had?” 

The professors at college are all right. 

Their theories there are not harmful, 
for the youths they educate have not 
reached that position where they can ex- 
periment. 

We learn many things at school, any- 
way, that we forget all about when we 
get in the daily grind of wordly life and 
have to make our living. It is all good, 
as it trains the mind and polishes it off. 

If trade has been able to exist two 
thousand years without any knowledge of 
the soul and what it has to do with our 
bodily wants, it is reasonably certain it 
will get along hereafter as well, for it has 
got out of its swaddling clothes long ago. 

Advertising simply is to warn, to give _ 
notice, to apprise, to make known, to in- 
form a public what you have and what 
you are willing to sell it for. 

Only that some make it pay them bet- 
ter than others—just as one carpenter 
will make a better bench than another, he 
having more skill. That is ability. Tell 
a story interestingly, convincingly, and 
tell.it so that if a person has real need 
for the article advertised he will want 
it, and some advertising writers are so 
skilled that often they create a need 
where formerly there was not one. 

And all the time the soul will be un- 
ic, of it—The Mail Order Jour- 
nal, 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 








{# Printers’ Ink has always held that newspapers which carry 


the largest number of want advertisements are closest to the 
hearts of the people, and are for that reason not only prosperous, 
bat of a distinct profitableness to an advertiser. 


t#~ Publications entitled to be listed under this heading are 


charged 10 cents a line a week. 


Six words make a line. 


After September 1st the cost of advertising under this heading 
will be 20 cents a line or $3 an inch each insertion; and display 


type may be used if desired. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Sle TIMEs prints more ** Want” and otherclas- 

sified advertisements than the other five 
newspapers in |.0s Angeles combined. it is the 
medium for the exchange of commercial intelli- 
gence thr hout the whole South 

Rate—ONE CENT A WORD FOR EACH INSERTION}; 
minimum charge 25 cents. Sworn daily average 
for year 1908, 36,656 copies. Sunday circulation 
regularly exceeds 51,000 copies. 
COLORADO. 

ff’ HE Denver Post, Sunday edition, July 31, 194, 

contained 3,099 classifieu ads, a total of 71 6-10 
columns. The Post is the big Want medium of 
the Rocky Mountain region. The rate for Want 
adverusing in the VosT is five cents per line 
each insertion, seven words to the line. 


DELAWARE. 
OCAL readers use the Wilmington EVENING 


JOURNAL for Want advertising. They get 
results. Half cent a word. 





hy Delaware the only daily paper that guar- 
antees circulation is ‘‘ Every Evening.” it 
carries more classified advertising than all the 
other Wilmington papers combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
'MHE Washington, D. C., EVENING STAR (@@) 
carries DOUBLE the number of Want ADs of 
any other paper in Washington and more than 
all of the other papers combined. 
MAKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 


GEOKGIA. 


T HE Atlanta JoURNAL carries three times as 
many Wants as its chief competitor. 


HE Augusta CHRONICLE is the want advertis- 
ing medium for the western half of South 
Carolina and the eastern half of Georgia. 


ILLINOIS, 


‘|’ HE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium in its field. Advertisers 
always get returns. 


rf. HE AvRoRA DaAILy NEws runs twice to three 
times as many want ads as any other paper 
in Kane County, population 80,000. 


pam (Tll.) JouRNAL reaches over 13,000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Dlinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue, 


as Chicago DaiLy News isthe city’s “Want 

ad” directory. it published during the year 
1903 10.781 columns of “classified” advertising, 
consisting of 634,626 individual advertisements. 
Of these 205,556 were transmitted to the DaILy 
NEws office by telephone. No free Want ads are 
published. The DaILy News rigidly excludes all 
obdiectionable advertisements. « ‘Nearly every- 
body who reads the English language in, around 
or about Chicago reads the Daly News,” says 


the Post Office Review. 





INDIANA. 
T ERRE HAUTE Star carries more Want ads 
than all other ‘'erre Haute dailies. 


‘[.HE MARION LEADER prints more paid classi- 
T fied ads in six days a week than all other 
Marion papers combined. 


AA UNCLE Star carries more Want ads than 
4¥i any other Indiana morning newspaper, 
with the exception of the Indianapolis STaR. 


NDIANAPOLIS Star since January first has 

more than doubled the volume of its Classi- 

fied advertising. On Sunday, April 10, the Star 
carried more than two full pages of Want Ads. 


ier Indianapolis NEws in 1903 printed 125,894 

more classified advertisements than all 
other dailies of Indianapolis combined, and 
printed a total of 264,123 separate and distinct 
paid Want advertisements. 


IOWA. 


[HE Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the larg- 
est circulation in the city of Des Moines of 
any daily newspaper. 
mediums of lowa. Rate, one cent a word. By 
the month, $1 er line. It is published six even- 
ings a week. turday the big day. 
KENTUCKY. 
‘HE Owensboro DatLy INQUIRER carries more 
Want ads every week than any other Owens- 


boro newspaper carries in any month. Eighteen 
words one week, 25c. - 


MARYLAND. 
‘THE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
‘THE Brockton (Mass.) DaILy ENTERPRISE 
carries more than a solid page of “Want” 
ads—30 words 5 days, 25c. Copy mailed free. 


TI\HE Boston GLosE, daily and Sunday, carries 

more Want ads than any other paper in New 
England because it brings results to the adver- 
tiser. A trial convinces. 


PRE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 

ing educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 
‘THE increase in want ads made by the Boston 

HERALD for the month of June aggrega 

112% columns. This, like the increase of 
1445 columns, represents a steady growth of 254. 


MINNESOTA. 
gs that prove that The Minneapolis 
JOURNAL carries the most “Want Ads” of any 
daily newspaper in the Northwest: 


It is one of the want ad 





Nearest Daily 
Journal. ‘Competitor. 
Year 1903 2,980 cols. 1,900 cols. 
Six mos. 1904, 1,753 “ 1,027 “ 

















RE St. Pavt DispaTon is the leading “Want” 
medio a Oe awe rk Pe 
2 everybo n city an r ; 
ware paid ciroula ion than the other St. Pad 
dailies combined; brings replies at smallest cost. 
Circulation 1908—53,044 ; now 57,624. 


Ts MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 
ears. It is the oldest Minne- 

has over 80,000 subscribers. 
which is more than 20; each day over and 
above any other Minneapolis daily. Its evening 
edition alone has a larger circulation in Minne- 
apolis than any other evening paper. It pub- 
lishes over 80 columns of Want advertisements 
every week at full price, no free ads; price covers 
both morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
neapolis daily carries anywhere near the num- 
ber of Wanted advertisements or the amount in 
volume. 


MISSOURI. 
Ts Joplin GLosr is the leading oy in the 
Missouri-Kansas Lead and Zinc Minirg dis- 
trict. Circulation over 11,000, A page of Want 
ads. Send for sample copy. 


sw Kansas City Times (morning), The Kansas 
City Star (evening) carry all of Kansas 
City’s “Wants.” The Kansas City SUNDAY STAR 
sw over eight pages of paid Wants every 
Sunday, The reason—because everybody in 
Kansas City reads the Trwes and the STaR. 


HE Kansas City JOURNAL (every moraine 

including Sunday), one of the rec ize: 
Want ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sundsy;7 to 10 columns 
daily. Rate, 5 centsa nonpariel line. 


NEBRASKA. 
HE L'ncoln DamLy StTaR, the best “Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s capital, Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 12,000 daily. Kates, 1 cent 
rword. Special Saturday rate. 15 words only, 
times, 15 cents, cash. DaILv Stak, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
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@REGON. 

HE Portland, Oregon, DaILy JoURNAL, every 
ev and Sunday morning, carries more 
“ want ads” than all the other evening papers 
in Oregou combined, including its afternoon 
Portland Sener Rate :5 cents a line 
each insertion—seven insertions, including the 

Sunday JOURNAL, for the price of five. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
T= Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


PHLADELPHla, THE KVENING BULLETIN— 

Want ads in THE pay fora num- 
ber of reasons. First, in Philadelpnia nearly 
everyvody reads 1HE BULLETIN. Second. THE 
BULLETIN has by many thousands the largest 
city circulation of any Philadelphia newspaper 
(See Roll of Honor col.) Thiru, THE BULLETIN goes 
daily into more Philadelphia homes than any 
other medium. Fourth, Tae BULLETIN will not 
print in its classified coil adve oO 
o pa nye neg or —— nature, those that 

p or coin clauses, nor th 

not offer legitimate employment. - 


VIRGINIA, 


HE Trmes-DIsPATCH carries more Want 
both heip and general, than any aan 
r published in Kichmond, because it is the 
~e By ey cs nihesond and Virvinia, and 
reac. ve results. Wi 
May, 4,101; June 4,824. sig ” —— 


HE News LEADER, published every afternoon 
except Sunday, Richmond, Va. Largest 
circulation by long odds (27,414 aver. | year) and 
the recognized want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts.,one cent a word per 
insertion, cash in advance; no advertisement 
counted as Jess than 25 words; no display. 
WISCONSIN. 
ANESVILLE GAZETTE, daily and weekly, 
=. reaches 6,500 subscribers in the million dol- 








LIZABETH Daly JouRNaL covers populati 
of 95,000, Largestcirculation. Brings re- 
sults. Only “Want” medium. Cent a word. 


NEW YORK. 
bag bans ma ~ is the best afternoon Want 
ad ii n Rochester. 








ROOKLYN DAILY FAGLE, New York City. 
The great want and classified advertising 
medium in Greater New York. rries more 
summer resort advertising than any other paper 
in the United States. 


HE Trwes-U'nron, of Albany, New York. Bet- 

ter medium for wants and other classified 

matter than any other paper in Albany, and 

—— a circulation greater tLan all other 
ily papers in that city. 


RYE ING JOURNAL, Alvany, N. Y., covers the 
tield of Eastern New York for want or clas- 
sified advertising. 
IT DOES NOT PAD ITS COLUMNS WITH FAKE AD- 
VERTISEMENTS TO MAKE BIG SHOW. 
PB NTERY INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leading Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing. written circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and ap} is to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, ten cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words toaline, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


Oto. 
Ts E Dayton, O., HERALD has the callfor classi- 
fied advertisements in Dayton. It’s the 
home paper and gives resul 


DURING the month of April, 1904, the Dayton, 

.. NEWS carried 264 more want advertis- 
titor, regardless of its 
ts competitor. 
"he News has just established 26 branch 
tions in representative parts of the city, and its 
Want columns will be better than ever. 


PRE MANSFIELD News publishes daily more 
Want ads than any other 20,000 ponulation 

r; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
.; one cent per each additional word. 


an its nearest com 


newspay 
or less, 





OKLAHOMA. 


HE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 7,800. Publishes 
more Wants than any four ( kla. competitors. 





belt, the richest secti 
Fo Lar | Paige = ag 4 Ads daily 3 
nes 3 times, 25c. ; wee! . line. 
from little talk. ™ maine 





— CANADA. 

A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
L tion in Canada. (Daily 80,000, desardage 
100,000.) Carries more want ads than any French 
newspaper in the world. 


HE DaILy TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
r circulation and most up-to-date paper o' 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


‘THE Toronto DaiLy STAR is necessary to any 
advertiser who wants to cover the Toronto 
field. Carries more local general advertising 
than any other Toronto gs Sworn daily 
average circulation, May, , 30,670, 
Tae Montreal DaILy STaR carries more Want 
advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FaMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


HE Winnipeg Frre Press carries more 
ons apversiouments a om — 
dail rin ja and more advertisemen' 
of this n metare thun are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in the Canadian North- 
west combined. Moreover, the FREE PRESS car- 
ries a larger volume of general advertising 
than any other daily paper in the Dominion. 
Namber of paid ‘‘Want ads” published in April, 
39,984; in May, 39,180. 


HE Toronto EVENING TELEGRAM. charging 
le. per word each insertion, except for 
snecial contract advertising. carried 37,122 indi- 
vidual classified ads during the month of June 
and received 18,293 “box letters.” This is the 
largest count of any Canadian newspaper, though 
most of them allow 6 insertions for the price of 
4, and some of them 3 insertions for the price of 
1, If the “Want ad” patronage is an indication 
of the value of an advertising medium, there 
can be no question about the EvFNING TFLE- 
GRAM, of Toronto. It has more readers. locally, 
than any other two papers combined, morning 
orevening. Rates, 5c. per line on 20000 line con- 
tracts; 6c. per line of 10.000 line contracts. ~ 4 
svecege circulation for six months to June 1 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
t= Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, five dollars a year,in advance. Ten centsa 
copy. Six dollars a hundred. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

ssified advertisements, 5, Jeet 4gente 
an" Want Ad Mediums. in pear! 
ning with a two-line initial ietter, but caieen 
no other type larger than pearl,’ 10 cents a line, 


a page. 
Displayed advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl 
measure Ng lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the 


page ($: 

For specified position (if granted), 25 per cent 
additional. 

For position (full page) first on first or last on 
last cover, double price. 

For inside of cover pages or first advertise- 
ment on ee page (full pages) or for 
= central double pages printed across the 

margin, 50 per cent additional. 

“On Ty contencts the last copy is repeated 
when new cop ls to come tohand one week 
in advance of ay y of pubRentien. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year may 

bediscontinued at the pleasure of the advertise, § 


d space ‘or rata 

“Two lines od Dios advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Pe appearing as reading matter is in- 


ree 
Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, 





CuaR_LeEs J. ZINGG, 
Publisher, ; " 
Business Manager and Managing Editor. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears,50-52 Ludgate Bill,EC 


NEW YORK, AUGUST io, 1904. 
SELECTING YOUR AGENCY, 











If advertisers all knew the mul- 
tifarious schemes put forward by 
agency solicitors to secure orders, 
they would stop and look into 
things before closing contracts. 
Some advertisers know advertis- 
ing, some don’t. Those who do 
generally succeed, have little trcu- 
ble in getting a satisfactory agency 
and make money. 

Egotism has ruined many an 
advertiser. The solicitor is quick 
to estimate the “know it all” ad- 
vertiser and govern his offerings 
accordingly. It is not a question 
of getting up an ad that will sell 
goods, but to produce something 
to please the advertiser—get his 
order. 

It is right and proper that the 
advertiser should be satisfied with 
the copy, providing he is broad 
in his views, and does not permit 
influences to move him that have 
no foundation upon good adver- 
tising sense. His lack of ability, 
or unwillingness to accept some 
other person’s judgment about 
things he don’t comprehend opens 
the door for the solicitor who can 
“get up some copy to pull the or- 


der,” regardless of its power to 
sell goods. 

Yes, it is your money you are 
investing—-or wasting. Do as you 
please. If you judge the goodness 
of an agency by the way the copy 

“strikes” you, you'll probably go 
broke in the end and the good 
agency will be fortunate in not 
having your account. 

This is the wrong way to select 
an advertising agency. 

There is a right way. Select 
your agency as you do your at- 
torney. Did you ever hear of a 
business man asking a number of 
attorneys to submit briefs concern- 
ing his case, and then go off in a 
corner and attempt to decide which 
was best? Which would win the 
case? Good judgment suggests the 
selection of an attorney and an 1d- 
vertising agency on account of 
ability, honesty and facilities. 

After you have selected the at- 
torney or agency, enlisted in your 
service those in whom you have 
confidence, you sit down and go 
to work. You will get the best 
results because you have given evi- 
dence of your confidence in their 
ability. 

In the case of the advertising 
agency, you don’t want ads to 
please, but to sell goods. The 
most worthy advertising strvice is 
the most independent. By shop- 
ping around you get ads “sub- 
mitted” by a lot of cheap solici- 
tors. 

The really good people in the 
business don’t “submit” — stuff. 
They are too busy getting up copy 
for real advertisers who have 
gumption enough to know how to 
go at it to obtain good service. 

The advertiser and the agent 
must work together. This work- 
ing together will produce better 
copy than either could alone. This 
getting together is the vital prin- 
ciple of good advertising results. 

Every move on the advertising 
checkerboard should be based up- 
on a reason.” The really intelli- 
gent advertising man should be 
asked to give his reason. Explain 
why he does certain things. If 
his explanations are vague and in- 
definite, it marks him as super- 
ficial, impracticable, dangerous. 

Good advertising don’t just hap- 
pen. Once in a thousand. times 
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there is a freak reason for success. 
The other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine have had a_ sensible 
reason behind success. 

Get the agency with reasons, ex- 
perience, ability and facilities. Let 
the other fellow grope around for 
the lucky hit and place his order 
because some solicitor has got up 
a catchy ad. 


Tue Denver Post is one of the 
great American newspapers. 


A. P. CoAKLey, the whole-souled 
advertising manager of the Wo- 
man’s Magazine writes that the 
World’s Fair is running the 
Woman’s Magazine building a 
close second as an attraction for 
visitors. There is only one 
Coakley. 


Tue Pittsburg Gazette, accord- 
ing to Advertising Manager Chas. 
A. O’Donnell, printed a greater 
amount of summer resort adver- 
tising this season than was carried 
by all other Western Pennsylvania 
dailies combined, although special 
issues were not resorted to. The 
total for June was 42,770 agate 
lines. 


THe “Blue Book” of Fernald’s 
Newspaper Men’s Exchange, 
Springfield, Mass., is a little vol- 
ume giving specimen entries with 
this of editors, reporters, publish- 
ing house men, special writers, 
etc. Only 100 names are given, 
but they represent more than 1,500 
constantly carried on the registers 
of the Fernald agency. The “Blue 
Book” was compiled to indicate 
the scope of the agency's facilities 
for supplying employees to publish- 
ers and editors. 








SEVERAL changes of importance 
have been made recently in the 
editorial and art staffs of the Ben 
B. Hampton Advertising Agency, 
New York City. Both depart- 
ments are now under the manage- 
ment of, Mr. Edga: S. Nash, re- 
cently art manager of Lesliec’s 
Monthly, who takes the position of 
managing editor. Mr. J. K. 
Fraser is a new member of the 
editorial staff. Mr. ‘Fraser’s 


“Spotless Town” verses attracted 
international attention. 
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Mr. Cuas. H. Eppy, for about 
fifteen years special agent of the 
Evening Wisconsin, 10 Spruce street, 
New York, opened an office in Chi- 
cago at 445 Marquette Building on 
August I. 





THE Vreeland-Benjamin Special 
Agency, 150 Nassau st., New York, 
has been appointed special repre- 
sentative in the United States of 
the Owensboro Messenger and Pa- 
ducah, Ky., News-Democrat. 





“IN: most cases the same amount 
of money spent in a half dozen 
‘publications is better invested than 
if spent in one,” says a folder from 
Scribner's. “Don’t be afraid of 
duplication—be afraid, rather, of 
not duplicating enough to create 
an effect.” 





THE publisher of a prominent and 
successful weekly periodical of gen- 
eral circulation makes the remarkably 
accurate statement that no advertising 
journal—outside of the Little School- 
master—could exist at all without the 
rake-offs that come to them, or what 
he calls the pure and simple black-mail 
tactics pursued by the agencies affilli- 
ated with such advertising journals, 





THE Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa., in a letter dated 
August I, 1904, states that during the 
year 19 3 they have advertised in the 
following magazines : 

Harper’s Bazaar, Good Housekeeping, 
McClure’s Magazine, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s 
Magazine, World’s Work, Saturday 
Evening Post, Delineator, Munsey’s 
Magazine, Leslie’s Magazine, Every- 
body’s Magazine. 

In some of these magazines they 
only had two insertions, while in 
others they had as many as nine. The 
advertisements were placed more with 
an .idea of general publicity than any- 
thing else, but at the same time en- 
deavored to get replies from readers 
and interest them in the goods, They 
Say: 

Our records for the year show that in 
proportion to the money expended, Good 
Housekeeping stood first in the number 
of replies received and in the amount 
of sales made. The actual average cost 
per reply for the year was forty-two 
cents. The closest competitor to Good 
Housckeeping was the Saturday Evening 
Post with a cost of sixty cents per 
reply. The cost of replies from all the 
others averaged above these figures. 








A BEAUTIFULLY printed catalogue 
of wall paper designs comes from 
the Watson-Foster Company, Ltd., 
Montreal. Heavily bound in em- 
bossed covers, it shows a dozen 
combinations of wall paper, borders 
and base hangings, fitted for prac- 
tically every scheme of decoration. 


THE Elizabeth Daily Journal of 
Elizabeth, N. J., states the greatest 
amount of increase in its advertis- 
ing patronage for the first six 
months of 1904 in its history. 
Carrying as high as 79 columns of 
paid advertising and printing from 
12 to 20 pages daily. F. Ernest 
Wallace took the management of 
the advertising of the Journal on 
January Ist. 





At the beginning of the school 
vacation in June the Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, sent 
postals to every child attending the 
public schools in that city, asking 
them if it would not be a good 
plan to earn money during vacation 
and start a savings account. Re- 
sults were very good, and some of 
the children who had no means of 
earning money wrote to the bank 
ior employment. The cashier gave 
these youngsters to understand that 
he would keep his eyes open for 
them. 





One of the most active lighting 
corporations in the United States, 
from the advertising standpoint, is 
the Denver Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Denver. This company pro- 
motes new business along several 
lines, advocating gas for lighting 
and cooking, water heating, and 
electricity for lighting, power, shop 
windows, electric signs, outline 
lighting for stores, etc. For each 
of these lines a mailing list of 
“prospects” is maintained, and each 
person thereon receives a series of 
mailing cards and personal letters. 
A packet of specimens of this lit- 
erature, submitted by Advertising 
Manager L. C. Stockton, shows 
that novelty of statement and form 
are sought. Excellent results have 
been attained through this method, 
in combination with newspaper ad- 
vertising, and Mr. Stockton has 
printed an address giving details of 
the campaign. 
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THE home savings bank. idea 
has been cleverly adapted to the 
sale of pianos on the regular pay- 
ment plan by Lyon & Healy, Chi- 
cago. In the firm’s windows is a 
huge pile of “home savers” made 
in the shape of a piano, and any- 
body can take one home and begin 
saving for a piano on entering the 
store and depositing a dollar in 
the bank that is to be theirs. 


THE exact number of so-called 
goldmark (©©) papers in the 
1904 issue of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory is one hun- 
dred and nine, as stated by the 
editor of the Directory. These 
marks are explained as follows: 

(@©) Advertisers value this paper more 
for the class and quality of its circulation than 
for the mere number of copies printed. Among 
the old chemists gold was symbolically repre- 
sented by the sign ©.— Wedbster’s Dictionary. 

Publishers who are fortunate 
enough to have these marks attach- 
ed to their papers point with a 
good deal of pride to this fact. 
The editor of PRINTERS’ INK thinks 
that there are some publishers who 
would welcome a chance to pro- 
claim the quality of their circula- 
tion in every issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK and it is suggested to list 
goldmark (@®®©) publications 
under a special heading among the 
classified advertisements of the 
Little Schoolmaster. The charge 
for such ads is twenty cents a line. 
Six words make a line. Sample 
ads and the heading of the column 
are here shown: 

Gold Mark (00) Papers. 


( 92) Advertisers value this paper more 
for the class and quality of its circulation than 
for the mere number of copies printed. Among 
the old chemists gold was symbolically repre- 
sented by the sign @.— Wedster’s Dictionary. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. Pilot, every Saturday. Roman Catho- 
lic. Jas. Jeffrey Roche, | editor (© ©). 


NEW YORK. 


The New York Times, daily. Adolph 8.0 
publisher (© ©). ‘ é _ —n 


The Iron Age, weekly, established 1855 ( ) 

(676). ¢# For more than a generation the Paw. 

tug publication in the hardware, iron, machinery 

tiie 

nters’ Ink awarded a ster ing silrer Sugar 
Bowl to the [ron Age, inscribed as ‘Jotiows : _ 

‘ * Awar November 20, 1901, 

“by Printer Ink, the Little 

* Schoolmaster in the Art of 

“ Advertising, to The Iron Age, 

“that paper, after a canrass- 


Wen pad of ten months, hav- 
oeen moun the one trade paper in the 
* United States of America that, taken ail in all, 
pe renders its constituency the best service and 

r 


* serves its purpose as 
“tion with a specified class.” 
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A FOLDER from the Republican, 
Binghamton, N. Y., gives the text 
of a letter from the proprietor of 
the Hotel Arlington,” that city, 
testifying to the paper’s value in 
attracting patrons to the hotel’s 
dining-room. A daily menu was 
used as copy. From the text of 
the letter and the fact that the 
Republican is the oldest daily in 
Binghamton, it appears to be the 
newspaper read by the conserva- 
tive classes who do their reading 
in the morning. The Republican 
is entitled to entry in the Roll of 
Honor, 





Tue Trenton, N. J., Times, has 
just issued a new rate card to 
take the place of the one in force 
previous to August 1, 1904. The 
new rate is a slight advance over 
the old one, showing a minimum 
net rate for daily service of .2677 
net per inch as against .1806 on the 
old card. Quality of circulation, 
and a material increase within the 
past two years warrant a change 
in the rate. The circulation of the 
Trenton Times for several months 
this year has been over 15,000 
copies pon 
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During the first five months of 
this year the St. Louis Chronicle 
grew faster in circulation than any 
other daily paper in that city, ac- 
cording to its publishers. From 
the average of 49,963 daily in the 
American Newspaper Directory it 
has grown to 54,717. The Chron- 
icle ought to be in the Roll of 
Honor. 


A St. Louts court urt has decided 
that the doctor’s sign, his only 
form of display advertising, cannot 
be hung outside his office in a cer- 
tain residence quarter of that city. 
Dr. Henry Schwarz, of West- 
minster place, St. Louis, hung out 
his shingle in the ethical way, but 
the neighbors were shocked thereat 
and brought suit to have it re- 
moved. The plaintiffs alleged that 
Westminster place was laid out 
twelve years ago for a ‘residence 
district, with restrictions against 
every form of business. The 
court upholds this contention, and 
enjoins the doctor from carrying 
on his practice at stated office 
hours. So long as he has no office 
hours he is not carrying on a busi- 
ness, the court reasons. 








For the quick, systematic and accurate 
compiling of desirable mediums in desired 
localities, the 1904 issue of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory—thirty-sixth annual 
edition—is a safe, reliable and labor-saving 


guide. 


No well-appointed advertising de- 


partment should be without this work. It 
gives descriptions and ratings of 23,265 pub- 


lications arranged by 


cloth and gold stamped. 


Address with check, 


CHAS. J. 


States; 1,500 pages, 
Price, $10 net, 


ZINGG, Bus. Megr., 
10 Spruce St., New York, 
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THe Booklover’s Magazine, 
Philadelphia, has absorbed its es- 
teemed contemporary with a simi- 
lar name—the Book-Lover, of New 
York. The latter has been dis- 
continued, and its mailing list add- 
ed to that of Seymour Eaton’s 
publication. 


THE only daily i in Erie, Pa., rep- 
resented in the Roll of Honor is 
the Evening Times, of that city. 
The Times is the only daily in 
Erie entitled to be so represented. 
On its editorial page recently was 
published an article challenging the 
figure ratings given other Erie 
dailies in the Lord & Thomas Di- 
rectory. The Times asserts that 
these are too high, and offers to 
assume all the expense of an in- 
vestigation by one of the Lord & 
Thomas men. There is certainly 
nothing equivocal about the 
Times's offer. 





“I cAN endorse every nice thing 
that has been said about Printers’ 
INK. It has educated business 
men to spend money for advertis- 
ing judiciously. There’s a good 
deal of emotion about the spending 
of an advertising appropriation. 
After setting aside a stated sum 
for publicity the business man 
without experience seems possessed 
with the desire to get every dollar 
invested as quickly as possible and 
have it over with. Printers’ INK 
has indicated methods and shown 
the value of discrimination, there- 
by helping the cause of advertising 
more than any other one factor.”— 
Victor F. Lawson, Publisher Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


THE editor of the Times has 
stirred up a considerable amount 
of feeling in the piano trade by an 
article which it recently printed 
on its editorial page and which, 
in parts at least, conveyed to 
piano men that its writer had 
views about this instrument as an 
institution that were not particu- 
larly favorable to the interests of 
its manufacturers. 

Strong replies to the Times edi- 
torial have appeared in a number 
of musical journals, and it is very 
probable that some of the impor- 
tant piano manufacturers, at least 
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in Greater New York, will exhibit 
their disapproval of what appears 
to them an unjustified and im- 
politic attack upon their product, 
and in a manner that would be a 
very practicable form of rebuke. 

The following copy of a letter 
from Kranich & Bach plainly in- 
dicates the frame of mind of a 
prominent firm that has used large 
space in the Times, and if it is an 
indication of the general trade atti- 
tude there may in future be more 
space given to piano matters in 
the reading columns of the Times 
than in its advertising columns: 

New York. July 29, 1904. 
Editor “Times” : 

In a recent issue of your paper there 
appeared an editorial under the caption 
“The passing of the Piano,” in which, 
among other things, you ventured the 
assertion that, as an article of household 
furniture, the piano was being relegated 
to innocuous dessuetude, although there 
were “still several pianos sold an- 
nually,” etc., etc. 

You referred to these alleged condi- 
tions in a manner that leaves no room 
to doubt that the editor’s attitude toward 
the piano is a decidedly unfriendly 
one, and, as manufacturers of the in- 
struments, as well as advertisers in 
your paper, we may be pardoned for 
proffering a correction of your state- 
ments and resenting the attack upon 
this branch of industry. 

That the piano is more generally used 
and enjoyed than ever before is a con- 
tention supportable by a closer observa- 
tion than has evidently been permitted 
you, and that more pianos are sold and 
owned per thousand families than ever 
before, is a matter of general knowl- 
edge. 

Speaking for ourselves, we have to 
report that our factory and sales records 
prove that the last year was the best 
in our history of forty-five years of 
piano making. 

Your reference to the recent burning 
at Atlantic Cit of a “small mountain of 
square pianos” that could not be. sold 
nor given away is, perhaps, a more fla- 
grant instance of your dearth of accur- 
ate information, and tends to place the 
burden of ridicule on yourselves rather 
than on the instrument. 

You were misled by this silly story, 


for no such ‘mountain of square 
pianos” was burned. 
We have no wish to convert the 


writer of the editorial in question into 
a lover of piano playing or a tolerator 
of the instrument, but it is due your 
teaders that facts should be given 
rather than distortions, and it is also 
due the Times’ publishers to know that 
such inimical expressions have a_ ten- 
dency to lessen the value of the Times 
as a medium of piano advertising, and, 
as manufacturers, we shall discontinue 
the use of its columns. 
Very respectfully, 
Kranicu & Bacu, 
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An excellent window advertise- 
ment being distributed to saloon- 
ists by the Wilson Whiskey peo- 
ple takes the form of a clock. On 
one side is a miniature’ seltzer 
syphon and on the other a tiny 
bottle of Wilson. The device is 
lettered “Time to take a Wilson 
highball—That’s all.” 





A CHICAGO newspaper publisher 
spends part of the summer at his 
native town in New England, 
where New York dailies are sold 
to a large extent. The old news- 
dealer he knew as a boy is still 
chief purveyor of periodicals to the 
town. One day the Chicago man 
went into his store and found him 
engaged in cutting off the heads 
of copies of the New York Jour- 
al and World, to be sent back as 
“returns.” A great stack of these 
papers remained to be operated 
upon, and the newsdealer said the 
work took all his spare time. 
“Why, don’t you cut down your 
order, Pop?” was suggested. “Cut 
it down!” Pop replied, sarcastical- 
ly; “For five years I’ve tried to cut 
it down, but they never pay any 
attention to my letters. Good 
Lord, I have the very devil of a 
time keeping ’em from sending me 
more.” 
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THE Woman’s Magazine offer 
to submit the mailing list of any 
postoffice in the United States with 
fifty English-speaking families, 
paying $100 for any not represent- 
ed by a subscriber, is one of the 
most novel methods of proving cir- 
culation ever devised. The Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming recently visited 
the building in St. Louis and nam- 
ed a town forty miles from the 
railroad in his State. His delight 
was great when a single subscriber 
was shown there. General Miles 
also took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to earn the $100, and named 
remote towns in Indian Territory. 
But the mailing list won. E. G. 
Lewis predicts that the Woman’s 
Magazine will have a monthly paid 
circulation of 2,500,000 copies with- 
in a year. This will be a copy to 
every ninth family in the United 
States and Canada. The adver- 
tising rate for that quantity of 
circulation will be $10 a line. He 
does not think circulation can be 
profitably pushed beyond the 2,- 
500.000 mark. The Woman’s 
Farm Journal will have 1,000,000 
then, and as the circulation de- 
partments of the two journals are 
kept apart there will be little du- 
plication Each publication appeals 
to a distinct clientele. 








Wednesday, September 7, 1904 


for 20 cents, $3, $20 and $40. 


ure will also remain in force. The prices are flat. 





Wednesday, September 7, 1904 


On account of the inconvenience entailed by,giving special positions to advertisements, as well 
as on account of the supposed peculiar value of special positions, it is decided that beginning with 
ay — day August 31), the charge for special positions in. Printers’ 
Inx will, if granted, be double the price charged for advertisements appearing without specification 
as to position. That is a special position ad will cgst 40 cents a line, 44 
$40 half a page, $80 a page, while one without any specified position will be accep’ 


Previous to September 7 the present rates will remain in force and contracts will be.accepted till 

© pevinee to di inue at the advertiser's pleas- 
o reduction is made for large space orcontinued 

insertions. Anything appearing as reading matter goes in free. 5 


forbid or for any specified period; and the existin, 


an inch, $20 quarter page, 
ted then’ as now 








used if desired. * 





Scriptions, wh! 






On and after the date named above, September 7," 1904, adverti inserted under the heading of 
‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WANT AD MEDIUMS 
ADVERTISING ACENCIES 

will be charged for at 20 cents a line or $3 an inch each insertion, and display type or cuts may be 


+ s 
Advertisements under the ROLL OF HONOR, from papers entitled to that position, cost 20 
cents a line or $3.an inch and $40 a page, as heretofore. 
. 
_ _It may be well to remind publishers and others that with every ten dollar order for advertising 
in Printers’ Inx a paid-up subscription coupon for one year is allowed if demand for .the cou is 
made at the time the advertising contract is made. For instance, if a page of Printers’ In« is 
taken for one = at a cost of $2,080, the advertiser would be entitled to receive 208 annual sub- 
ch are transferable any way he sees fit. 
. . . 
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Mr. Guipo E. Enperts has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee Free Press. 





“TAKE your noonday rest listen- 
ing to a Chase & Baker Piano 
Player—come in, you are welcome 
at all hours” reads a targe sign 
in the Chicago agency for this 
instrument on Wabash avenue. 
Seats are provided for listeners. 


TRADE papers have for many 
years played an important part in 
the development of American busi- 
ness, and every year finds them 
more widely read than ever before. 
This is as it should be, only it is 
to be hoped that men in all lines 
of business will realize the possi- 
bilities to be derived from the care- 
ful reading of literature of this 
kind, and that they will give it the 
attention and support it so richly 
merits. When one considers what 
an immense amount of good trade 
papers have done, it is only sur- 
prising that so very few business 
men, comparatively, avail them- 
selves of the many advantages and 
privileges placed at their disposal 
so generously and at such a rea- 
sonable price. While there are, of 
course, and always will be, papers 
of little or no value, there are, on 
the other hand, a number which 
are really good and helpful. 

As a matter of fact, no business 
man can really afford to be with- 
out several good trade papers. It 
would, indeed, be well for him to 
subscribe for at least half a dozen 
just as soon as he can afford to do 
so, for then he will learn to dis- 
criminate between those which are 
good and those which are not, and 
the money which he spends there- 
after for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with the methods and doings 
of those in other as well as in 
similar lines will be more likely to 
be invested wisely. 

One cannot. however, acquire 
wisdom or knowledge by simply 
enclosing a check for the amount 
of the subscription. If this were 
the case, all men would quickly find 
themselves on an equal footing, 
business would be a continual joy, 
and trade papers would in very 
short order be nothing more nor 
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less than insurers. of business suc- 
cess at premiums ridiculously low, 
Which, interpreted, means that 
trade papers point the way, if one 
will only devote a small part of his 
time to reading them. 

Few men are so busy that they 
have no time to read trade papers. 
The evenings at home cannot be 
spent to better advantage by him 
who wishes to achieve the greatest 
possible success, than in reading 
one or more in an understanding 
way. Right here comes the rub— 
in an understanding way. And it 
is because a great many men do not 
know how to read a trade paper, 
that they do not read them at all. 
They look for something which 
will fit their particular case, and if 
it does not immediately appear, 
they come to the conclusion that 
the paper is not worth while, and 
lay it down, to their own direct 
loss. 

Now, the right way to read a 
trade paper or any other kind of 
paper, for that matter, is to place 
one’s self in a state of mind which 
may be termed both perceptive and 
receptive. By doing so, one will 
perceive that which is of value and 
store it away where it may readily 
be found when wanted, instead of 
reading the articles as if they were 
just so much reading matter which 
must be read somehow or other. 
Then, that which may be read be- 
tween the lines, so to sneak. is 
often of much greater value than 
that which is printed, and the 
reader should always be on the 
alert to see and feel such things. 
Because an article is supposed to 
interest, primarily, retailers, is that 
any reason why a mail order man 
should not read it? Hardly, for it 
may contain a suggestion worth 
dollars upon dollars to him. To 
offset this, it frequently happens 
that retailers can learn much from 
what was intended in the first 
place, for mail order men. 

So it is in all lines. Everywhere 
pointers abound. One need only 
train his powers of discrimination 
and all the wealth of thought from 
far and near is at one’s service at 
a nominal price. And this wealth 
of information cannot possibly be 
otherwise than of decided benefit, 
properly used. 














THE OPPENHEIMER INSTI- 
TUTE. 





HOW A NEW CURE FOR ALCOHOLISM 
AND DRUG ADDICTION IS SUCCESS- 
FULLY ADVERTISED. 


By John H. Sinberg. 

In the Oppenheimer Institute 
one finds ample evidence of skill- 
ful and scientific treatment, which 
can be made a great success by ad- 
vertising of the right kind. This 
is being accomplished, even in the 
face of the fact that the market is 
crowded with similar enterprises. 

Through judicious advertising 
the Oppenheimer treatment is al- 
ready among the best known to 
readers of newspapers and maga- 
zines in the United States and 
England. 

The founder is Dr. Isaac Oppen- 
heimer, a graduate of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, and of the Columbia Uni- 
versity, class of 1876. For years 
he has made a special study of the 
diseases due to the abuse of alco- 
hol and drugs, and his ultimate 











oy ‘ofnnot do so -without/ assistance. 


The Oppenheimer lastitute 
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o trdalment in the world for the cure 
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success in the treatment of these 
conditions was so marked that he 
was asked by some gentlemen in- 
terested in temperance reform to 
broaden the field of his work. Thus 
the Institute was established, hav- 
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ing the indorsement of men of 
probity and eminence in all walks 
of life. From the first it was con- 
ducted along such strict business 
lines that it won the confidence 
and support of the medical profes- 
sion. 


The officers of the Institute are: 


Jose Aymar, president. 

Charles R. Brown, vice- -president. 

Carl H. Fowler, managing director. 

Carl F. Price, secretary. 

Dr. Isaac Oppenheimer, 
sultant. 

Dr. Oliver H. Lau, medical director 
and consultant. 


The advisory board includes 
some of the best known men in the 
country, to wit: 

Bishop Chas. H. Fowler, 

Bishop Henry C. Potter, 

Rev. Robert Collyer, 

Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 

Rev. Geo. E. Reed, D. D., Pres. Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pa., 

Secretary Leslie M. Shaw, 

Major-General H. C. Corbin, 

Admiral George Dewey, 

Senator Chauncey M. Dep 

Hon. Robert E. Pattison, rex. ‘Governor 
of Pennsylvania, 

on. Lyman J. Gage, Ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury, 

Hon. Chas. Emory Smith, 

Hon. John Weaver, Mayor of Phi'a- 
delphia. 

_ The roster of the Women’s Na- 
tional Auxiliary of the Institute 
contains the names of America’s 
best-known women, among them 
being: 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

With such a representative list 
of names as endorsers it was a 
foregone conclusion that the pro- 
ject would succeed. 

The advertising of the Oppen- 
heimer Institute has been appear- 
ing in the newspapers regularly, 
some of the copy running as large 
as a full page, but the card here 
reproduced, picturing a man gazing 
bewilderingly at the command to 
“Stop!” which has been running in 
the Philadelphia newspapers re- 


chief con- 


Dunlap-Hopkins, 
Isabella Charles Davis, 
Ballington Booth, 
Donald McLean, 

J. E. Foster, 

William C. Choate, 

M. Fullerton, 

Ralph Trautman, 
Colgate Hoyt, et al. 


cently, attracted my especial atten- 
tion, and I decided that an inter- 
view on the methods employed in 
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this advertising may interest the 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK. 

The Oppenheimer Institute in 
Philadelphia is located at 841 
North Broad street. The super- 
intendent, Mr. Charles J. Carns, 
writes, designs, and places all of 
the advertising which appears in 
Philadelphia papers. 

To my question whether he knew 
what PRINTERS’ INK was, he smil- 
ingly replied: “Yes, indeed. We 
are good friends. I am a news- 
paper, man myself, having spent 
many years on the Philadelphia 
Record and the North American. 

“My experience. on these news- 
papers and the reading of Print- 
ERS’ INK have helped me a great 
deal in the preparation of booklets, 
circulars, advertising copy and 
literature in connection with the 
Institute’s publicity.” 

“Mr. Carns, will you tell me 
something about your advertising 
and its results?” 

“With pleasure. But before I do 
so perhaps it would be well to tell 
you something about the Institute 
and our work. 

“That alcoholism and drug ad- 
diction, per se, are amenable to 
permanent cure, and that the re- 
sults of the Institute point to this 
one definite end, are amply borne 
out by the fact that many of the 
most eminent physicians of the 
United States have for the past 
twelve years referred their intract- 
able cases (cases not amenable to 
home treatment) to us. 

“In the line of treatment no 
hypodermics are used, all medi- 
cines being administered by na- 
tural channels. The medicine is 
not unpleasant to take and is easily 
retained by the most delicate 
stomach—has no tendency to nau- 
seate the patient; and the fact that 
the craving is removed in from six 
to twenty-four hours is by no 
means accomplished through the 
association of nausea. 

“Every patient is carefully ex- 
amined by competent medical au- 
thority as to physical condition and 
history. He is then treated as his 
individual symptoms demand, and 
for this purpose physicians of long 
experience and trained for this 
special work at the Institute are in 
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attendance. In the treatment of 
alcoholism, acute or chronic, the 
craving which compels the sufferer 
to resort to alcohol for relief dis- 
appears entirely, no matter what 
the prior condition of the indi- 
vidual. Within three to five days 
he eats and sleeps normally, has a 
clear brain and renewed confidence 
in his physical and mental powers. 
Ordinary complications due to al- 
coholism are removed within five 
to seven days. From this point 
treatment is continued as advised 
by the attending physician. After 


a full treatment the craving has 
been fully eradicated and_ will 
never, of itself, return. There will 


be no compelling desire for the 
stimulant, since the diseased state 
has been abolished. 

“Now a few words about the ad- 
vertising. Of late I have been run- 
ning a card varying in size from 
fifty lines single to a hundred 
double in the Philadelphia papers. 
These ads have brought good re- 
sults, as I invariably make it a 
point to trace each inquiry. A 
curious thing about our newspaper 
advertising has been the fact that 
some ads will bring a patient weeks 
and months after its publication. 
Last month we received a patient 
at the Institute who saw our ad- 
vertisement in the Philadelphia 
Record in April of last year, fully 
ten months ago. This and similar 
experiences leads me to _ believe 
that persons addicted to the alco- 
holic habit are procrastinators— 
endeavoring to postpone getting . 
cured until the disease compels 
treatment. The patient in question 
told me that he carried that ad in 
his pocket during all this time and 
that he was on the verge of acting 
upon it on several occasions. 

“In addition to the regular news- 
paper advertising, we send attrac- 
tive booklets, announcements and 
blotters to names which appear in 
blue books and directories of ex- 
clusive clubs. These bring very 
good results. Of course, the print- 
ing and stationery are of the finest. 
Our blotters are small and contain 
the name of the Institute and the 
sentence: ‘Successfully treats al- 
coholism and drug addiction.’ Last 
week I traced a case to one of 
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these blotters. A well-known club 
man who received it in his morn- 
ing mail was so forcibly impressed 
by it that he forthwith went to a 
friend who was addicted to alco- 
holism and urged him to give our 
treatment a trial. The case was a 
stubborn one, but the patient is 
out now, entirely recovered. 

“We have a special booklet 
which we send to physicians, and 
this is particularly effective, be- 
cause it contains clinical histories 
of alcoholic cases recommended to 
the Institute by prominent physi- 
cians. Another method which has 
proven efficacious is the reprinting 
of such clinical histories in medical 
journals throughout the country. 
Owing to the fact that some re- 
markable cures have been effected 
by the Oppenheimer treatment, 
some of the newspapers have print- 
ed pure news items about it, en- 
tirely of their own volition. A 
notable instance is that of the New 
York Herald, which quite recently 
printed a cablegram from London 
proclaiming the success of the 
medicine in that city. 

“Our Philadelphia advertising has 
proven so successful that the pres- 
ent quarters of the Institute have 
become inadequate and we expect 
to remove soon into a much 
roomier and more commodious 
home, when we shall greatly in- 
crease our advertising appropria- 
tion, following in the same lines 
of publicity which have proved so 
productive in the past.” 

THOSE ABSURD CLAIMS. 
Oconto, Wis., Aug. 1, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In reply to your kind letter of July 
25th, I must say that I appreciate very 
highly your kindly interest and whole- 
some advice and [ find Printers’ INK 
just what I have wanted for years. Mr. 
Zingg, I am 49 years of age, have held 
some responsible positions, but just fell 
in love with advertising the past year. 
I took a course with the Chicago College 
of Advertising and it will doubtless help 
me to learn it, but I feel so forcibly the 
truth of your words in your kind letter 
that I take up the Little Schoolmaster to 
learn advertising in earnest. I send $1 
and will send $5 before the 3 months is 
out. I send a rough sketch of an ad 
that would show the “get rich quick” 
absurd claim of all those Colleges of 
Advertising. Yours sincerely, 

Geo. F. Ketty, 
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GOOD ENOUGH FOR THE ROLL 
OF HONOR. 
“THE GLoBE.” 
Daily and Weekly. 
ATCHISON, Kan., July 28, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am an ordinary newspaper reporter 
and do not claim to be a circulation 
authority, but I am convinced that if 
PrInTeERS’ INK ever offers a sugar-bowl 
for the country paper showing the great- 
est circulation in a local field the Globe 
here on which I am working will be 
hard to beat. I have not the slightest 
doubt that the Globe can prove that the 
daily or weekly goes into very close to 
100 per cent of the houses not only in 
Atchison (a town of 16,000), but into 
the farm houses for a dozen miles 
around here. I never heard of a field 
being so completely covered by a news- 
paper. <A. few years ago there were four 
dailies in Atchison; now there is one; 
the Globe. The Globe pays nearly 100 
per cent of the newspaper postage paid 
at the Atchison postoffice. E. W. 
Howe, the editor, has been at the helm 
without interruption for twenty-seven 
years. The paper claims a daily circu- 
lation exceeding 5,600, and the claim 
has never been questioned by any adver- 
tiser. It has always seemed to me 
that the Globe has a wonderful circula- 
tion, and I would like to see a sugar- 
bowl contest to make comparisons. The 
paper has outgrown its old home, and is 
soon to be transferred to a modern 
model newspaper office building which 
will be devoted exclusively to the mak- 
ing of the newspaper. 

The Globe circulation seems to me the 
more remarkable because it is surround- 
ed by four large cities as follows: St. 
Joseph, 20 miles; Leavenworth, 20 miles; 
Kansas City, 45 miles; Topeka, 50 miles. 
Could PrInTERS’ INK give us a country 
paper sugar-bowl contest? 

Sincerely, 
RatpH TENNAL. 
—_+o>——__—_—_ 

THE bank advertising man who wants 
material on bonds of every description. 
from United States to industrial, will 
find the subject treated in a compre- 
hensive, interesting way in a booklet 
called “Investment Securities,” publish- 
ed by the American Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. The matter is the text 
of an address by Geo. B. Caldwell, man- 
ager of the company’s bond department, 
delivered to the Chicago Institute of 
Bank Clerks. 
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Etectricat household appliances, as 
heaters, bells, fans and lamps for spe- 
cial purposes, are fittingly described in 
a booklet from the Erner Electric Com- 
pany. The cuts and printing are 
garish, however, and the company’s 
name and address should have been 
more conspicuous. 





Any advertising man who is called 
upon to prepare matter Lig ie to 
horses will find many valuable first-hand 
bits of information in ‘‘Points on Buy- 
ing a Horse,” written by Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Elizabeth, N. J. Imprint 
of the Elizabeth Times. 
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FROM LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LovIsvILLE CouRIER-JOURNAL COMPANY. 
LovuIsviLLe, July 29, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

My attention has been called to a 
statement made in the issue of PRINT- 
ERs’ INK, for June 1, by R. W. Knott, 
editor of the Evening Post of this city. 
As the article referred to contained sev- 
eral false statements, I trust you will 
publish this correction. The editor of 
the Evening Post endeavors to convey 
the impression that the Courier-Journal 
Co. has been acting the role of an ob- 
structor in the matter of the Receiver- 
ship of the Evening Post Company. He 
states in one place in his article that 
“This has been followed by various acts 
of obstruction from the Courier-Journal 
Company, owning 8 per cent of the 
stock, which have delayed the reorgani- 
zation. The Receiver was appointed to 
protect the interests of all creditors, 
etc.” 

The Courier-Journal Co. has no inter- 
est at all in the Evening Post Co. The 
truth of the matter is that neither the 
Courier-Journal Company nor the Louis- 
ville Times Company has anything what- 
ever to do with the litigation in con- 
nection with the Evening Post Co. 

The estate of W. N. Haldeman, de- 
ceased, is the owner of 48 shares of the 
capital stock of the Evening Post Com- 
pany. The charter of the Evening Post 
Company having expired, it became 
necessary for the executors of the estate 
of W. N. Haldeman to take some, action 
in regard to their holding. Under the 
law of Kentucky, when any corporation 
expires, by the terms of the Articles of 
Incorporation, or by the voluntary act 
of its stockholders, “it may thereafter 
continue to act for the purpose of clos- 
ing up its business, but for no other 
purpose.” The 48- shares of Evening 
Post Stock had been purchased years 
before by W. N. Hadleman. His ex- 
ecutors knew nothing about its value. 

It is true that for several years the 
editor of the Evening Post had claimed 
that his paper was the leading afternoon 

aper of this section, that it had the 
argest circulation, and in every other 
respect was ahead of its competitors. 
The natural assumption would have been 
that the paper was prosperous and that 
the stock possessed some value. It he- 
came the duty of the executors of W. 
N. Haldeman to find out all they could 
about the stock, and it was, of course, 
necessary to inquire into and ascertain 
the financial condition of the Evening 
Post Company. They made application 
to inspect its books, papers and affairs, 
and were peremptorily refused. Not- 
withstanding tne previous boasts of the 
editor of the Evening Post as to the 
business of his paper, his company at 
this time furnished the Haldeman estate 
with a statement showing that the 
Evening Post had not made money, and 
that instead, it had steadily increased 
its indebtedness since the purchase of 
the majority of stock by Editor Knott, 
until the total indebtedness amounted to 
about $110,000. 

May 12, 1903, the executors of W. N. 
Haldeman filed a complaint in equity in 





the Jefferson Circuit Court of Kentucky 
against the Evening Post Company, its 
creditors and stockholders, so far as 
then known to them, wherein they set 
forth the denial of their rights as stock- 
holders, and claimed that a_nccessity 
had arisen for the administration and 
liquidation of the affairs of the Even. 
ing Post Company in a court of equity 
where the assets and liabilities could be 
properly ascertained, administered, mar- 
shaled and sold, and a fair, just and 
proper accounting and settlement could 
be had. 

4ne executors, in their complaint, 

alleged that they did not know the in- 
debtedness of $110,000 was created, nor 
how it was secured, nor what the assets 
of the Evening Post Company consisted 
of. They stated that these assets should 
have been at least $60,000, and that the 
maximum liabilities under its charter 
should not have exceeded the sum of 
$40,000. Notwithstanding this charter 
limitation on the indebtedness which the 
Evening Post Company might incur, the 
total indebtedness claimed by that com 
pany was, as _ stated above, $110,000; 
and Editor Knott and his associates 
claimed that they themselves constituted 
all or nearly ail of the creditors. 
_ The statement furnished by the Even- 
ing Post Company, or rather by the 
trustee selected by the majority of the 
stockholders, may have been correct; 
but the executors of W. N. Haldeman 
wished to exercise their legal right to 
verify it, or have an impartial com- 
missioner, selected by the proper trt- 
bunal, do so. Hence their suit in the 
State court. 

While this suit was pending in the 
State court, the brother of ; 
Knott brought suit in the Federal court 
for the Western District of Kentucky, 
and the Judge of the latter court took 
the case out of the hands of the State 
court and appointed a Federal receiver, 
The Haldeman executors appealed the 
case to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and recently that Court 
handed down a decision upholding the 
jurisdiction of the State court in every 
particular. That decision went so far 
as to characterize the judgment in the 
Federal Court below as a “collusive 
judgment.” The opinion was a complete 
vindication of the steps taken by the 


exccutors of the estate of W. N. Halde-, 


man to protect their rights as minority 
stockholders in the Evening Post Com- 
pany, and thoroughly exposed the mis- 
representation indulged in by the editor 
of the Evening Post. 

The opinion states that “The corpo- 
rate life of the Evening Post Company 
had ended for all purposes except for 
winding up its affairs, and it had_be- 
come subject to the statutory regulations 
prescribed for closing up its business 
and disposing of its assets. A majority 
of its stockholders were pursuing a 
course of conduct with referencce to 
the assets which as the minority con- 
tended was intended to further the pri- 
vate interests of those in the majority, 
which was not authorized by the statute 
and was in derogation of the rights of 
the minority. The latter filed their bill 
in the State court to prevent this and to 
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obtain a pr 
pany’s affairs; and 


roper settlement of the com- 
the court entertain- 
ed it. The contention of the appellees, 
that the bill presented only a_ con- 
troversy over the question of right to 
inspect the books of the company, is not 
tenable. That was a mere incident. The 
averments of the bill were ample to 
present a case. for the settlement of the 
affairs of the company and the dis- 
position of its assets; and this was the 
general relief prayed. The company 
and the majority stockholders were made 
defendants, and they appeared and sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of the State 
court.” 

Editor Knott has announced his in- 
tention of appealing the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The executors of the estate of W. N. 
Haldeman have no objection to this, as 
they feel confident that their rights will 
be vindicated in that court if it takes 
the case under submission, as well as 
they were in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Very truly, 

Bruce HALDEMAN, 
Executor of the Estate of W. N. 
Haldeman. 
i a ES 


CIRCULATION AND STANDING OF 
FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 

Paris has a host of dailies, with cir- 
culations varying from a few hundreds 
to a million and a half. The great rep- 
resentative leader of the French press, 
which contains all the semi-official gov- 
ernmental announcements, is Le Temps. 
It is Republican-Progressive in its sym- 
pathies, has wide influence, is much 
tead, and for many years has been re- 
garded as the dean of the French daily 
press. It is an evening paper. Ranking 
with it, and resembling it considerably, 
is Le Journal des Debats, also an even- 
ing paper, of dignity and seriousness, 
and an authority for the past thirty 
years. These two journals contain news 
in moderate proportions with a good deal 
of signed comment on _ political subjects, 
dramatic, artistic, and literary muscel- 
lany, and the inevitable feuilleton, or 
daily love-story, without which no 
French daily newspaper could live. Both 
these leaders are three-cent papers, as 
are also the Figaro, the Gil Blas, and the 
Gaulois. The Figaro has a large cir- 
culation, and is influential. The Gaulois 
is the organ of the Orleanist Conserva- 
tives. The Gil Blas is of the old politi- 
cal order, and somewhat risque in its 
tone. The Matin is the great newspaper. 
It makes a specialty of news and signed 
communications by authorities on politics 
at home and abroad. Le Siecle is radi- 
cal. La Liberte is Republican-Imperial 
in its tendencies, and L’Autorite is 
violently Bonapartist Imperialistic. La 
Lanterne is a well-read sheet supporting 
the present government. La Libre 
Parole is anti-Semitic and anti-govern- 
mental. La Republique Francaise is 
Republican-Progressive, and La Petite 
Republique is Radical-Socialistic. Le 
Petit Parisien, L’Eclair, La Presse, Le 
Soir, L’Echo de Paris, La Patrie, 
L’Evenement, Le Radical, Le Rappel, 
L’Aurore, Le Soleil, and Le Journal are 
other penny papers of more or less in- 
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fluence and varying degree of “yellow- 
ness.” The “yellow journal” par ex- 
cellence, however, is Le Petit Journal, 
a small, poorly printed, one-cent jour- 
nal, which boasts the largest circulation 
of any daily journal in the world—a 
million and a half. It is addressed to 
all classes and all societies, and makes 
strong appeals to the love of sensation 
of the lower French classes. It is pro- 
gressive, anti-governmental, and has an 
immense influence with the laboring peo- 
ple. The other “yellow journal” is 
L’Intransigeant, owned and edited by 
Henri Rochefort. This is denunciatory, 
intensely radical, and always against the 
government. 

The illustrated weekly newspaper is a 
favorite with the Parisian public. There 
are a number of these journals, well 
edited, and generally handsomely illus- 
trated. The oldest is L’Jllustration, 
which maintains a high reputation. Le 
Monde Illustre is almost as old, well 
printed, and widely read. L’Univers 
Illustre is another of these illustrated 
weeklies, as are also La Vie Heureuse, 
La Vie Moderne, Paris Illustre, Les 
Arts, Les Modes, and Figaro IIlustre. 
Figaro, Les Modes and Parts Illustre are 
distinguished by the elegance of their 
society and fashion illustrations, most 
of them from photographs of actual liv- 
ing subjects—with references to the 
maker of the costume, and corresponding 
increase in the advertising receipts. 

Then there are the comic journals. 
These are seldom bought by the readers, 
but are to be found in all cafés, and in 
other public or semi-public places. La 
Vie Parisienne is perhaps the best of 
these. Its caricatures and political car- 
toons are not so coarse as the mon- 
strosities in Le Rire and Le Journal 
Amusant. a aie 

Until quite recently, provincial jour- 
nalism in France made but a poor show- 
ing. The great Parisian dailies reached 
all the other cities so quickly that it was 
scarcely worth while for the journalists 
of the departments to make much effort. 
During the last few years, however, a 
number of influential papers have been 
published in the other cities. Such, for 
example, are Le Petit Marseillais, Le 
Soled. du Midi, published at Marseilles, 
radical; La Depeche, of Toulouse, and 
La Gironde, of Bordeaux; Le Novelliste, 
of Rouen; Le Progres de Lyon and Le 
Lyon Republicain, of Lyons, and L’Echo 
du Nord, of Lille.—Review of Reviews. 

—_——_++—__—_ 


SIGNPOSTS A LA ART NOUVEAU. 

In front of a new office building in 
West Twentieth street there are two 
signposts that probably have few equals, 
in point of cost, in the world. They 
are triangular stone pillars about sixteen 
feet high, the base of each being of 
polished dark-gray granite and the upper 
portion of a light stone, surmounted by 
an ornamented capital and ball cut out 
of the same stone. The angles of the 


pillar that face the street have panels 
recessed in them in which are fastened 
the bronze signs of the several firms 
having offices in the building. The posts 
are satisfying examples of the utility of 
beauty in architectural ornamentation.— 
New York Press. 
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A PRACTICAL POSTAL CUR- 
RENCY. 


If the plans of E. G. Lewis, pub- 
lisher of the Woman’s Magazine 
and Woman’s Farm Journal, St. 
Louis, are realized, there will be 
in operation before the end of this 
year a postal currency based on 
the needs of millions of country 
people who buy most of their sup- 
plies by mail. The post currency 
check system appears to have been 
definitely shelved by Congress, de- 
spite efforts of thousands of peo- 
ple who wished to see it put into 
operation. This action was taken 
not because the plan proposed by 
Mr. Post was impractical, but on 
account of the detail it would put 
upon the government. Mr. Lewis’ 
plan needs no aid whatever from 
the government or Post Office De- 
partment. Put upon a straight 
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and corporations interested in the 
plan, who have been limited to 
$500 each. 

When the stock has been taken 
up and the People’s Postal Bank 
incorporated, the institution will 
sell to the public certified certifi- 
cates of the face value of $10 each. 
The holder of one of these certifi- 
cates, a farmer living in a remote 
country district, probably, far 
from a post office or express of- 
fice, can write in it the name of a 
payee and send it through the 
mails in payment for goods. It 
will be redeemable at any bank, 
being simply a certified check on 
the People’s Postal Bank. If the 
cost of the goods he wishes to 
order is only $5 he makes it pay- 
able for this amount, and when 
the certificate comes back to the 
People’s Postal Bank in the usual 
channels of banking a check for 











banking basis and controlled by 
a private corporation, it is admir- 
able for its simplicity and feasi- 
bility. Mr. Lewis has, in fact, 
found a way to do what the gov- 
ernment was asked to do, shoul- 
dering the detail and responsibil- 
ity that the government declined 
to accept. 

Several months ago through the 
pages of his publications the St. 
Louis publisher laid before his 
readers the plan of a People’s Pos- 
tal Bank. The capital of this in- 
stitution was set at $5,000,000 and 
readers of the two publications 
were offered its stock in limited 
quantities. It was planned to dis- 


tribute the shares among 100,000 
readers, which would make an av- 
erage of $50 to each. On August 
I more than 40,000 had definitely 
subscribed for amounts between 
$10 and $500. Subscriptions had 
also been received from bankers 





the unused $5 will be mailed the 
original holder of the certificate. 
This institution will be subject 
to the banking laws of Missouri, 
and will not be permitted there- 
under to loan its funds direct. 
They can be invested only in bonds 
or redeposited in other banks at 
interest. The People’s Postal 
Bank, therefore, has the approval 
of existing banks, as it does not 
compete in commercial banking. 
The officers will be, not bankers, 
but practical business men who 
know the needs of the people who 
buy by mail. The real banking 
will be entirely in the hands of the 
banks that are made redeposi- 
tories. A board of directors com- 
posed of men who have retired 
from business, and who are free 
from all entanglements, will de- 
termine the investment of the 
funds, and a board of fifteen ad- 
visors, selected from banks and 
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trust companies, will give them 
the benefit of their financial ex- 
perience. 

“The People’s Postal Bank will 
not only furnish a means of re- 
mitting money that fits the needs 
of country people, and one far bet- 
ter than any now at their com- 
mand, but will bring into circula- 
tion vast sums that are now 
hoarded,” says Mr. Lewis. “Only 
one-third of the currency outstand- 
ing is in banks. The other two- 
thirds is hidden in the homes of 
people living in country towns and 
on farms. They distrust their 
local banks, even when these are 
convenient—as they seldom are. 
No bank can secure and hold this 
hoarded money unless it has a me- 
dium of constant and regular com- 
munication with its depositors, 
and their confidence through mu- 
taul acquaintance. Of the 2,000,- 
000 readers of our two magazines 
perhaps less than 5,000 have ever 
heard of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City. But they 
know the Woman’s Magazine and 
Woman's Farm Journal. They 
confide in the Lewis Publishing 
Company. Why, I borrowed $200,- 
ooo from them at 6 per cent. when 
I couldn’t have borrowed $200 
here in St. Louis at any rate. The 
People’s Postal Bank has won 
confidence not only of our read- 
ers, but of more than 400 bank 
presidents who have subscribed 
for stock. I believe the volume 
of certificates sold the first year 
will exceed $10,000,000. By the 
law of averages we calculate that 
a large per cent. of the funds paid 
in for certificates will remain on 
deposit with us permanently, and 
upon this the bank will draw in- 
terest, paying the expense of 
transacting bu inecs and making 
dividends for the stockholders. 
The certificates will be sold in a 
virgin field, to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who now have no 
banking relations. In addition to 
winning their confidence and put- 
ting a convenient form of postal 
currency within their reach, we 
will enable them to remit money 
on the same basis as’ the man with 
a large checking balance, saving 
the cost of express and post office 
money orders. 

“The People’s Postal Bank will 
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also act in the capacity of advisor 
to our readers when they are ap- 
proached with investment schemes. 
We vive advice in these matters 
now. As fast as you can mail cir- 
culars of a mining scheme, an oil 
company or an investment of any 
kind to country people we will re- 
ceive them here, with inquiries as 
to their worth or worthlessness. 
We have investigated hundreds of 
investment schemes for our read- 
ers, and either told them to avoid 
the promoters or that, in our opin- 
ion, there was a safe basis for in- 
vestment. The bank will enlarge 
this field. Its main purpose, how- 
ever, is to furnish a postal cur- 
rency, and the chief benefit will 
come through an inccnceivable ex- 
pansion of the volume of business 
transacted by mail, making or 
space more valuab!e to advertis- 
ers, as well as the space in all pub- 
lications that reach our class of 
readers.” 


A WISE ANSWER TO A FOOL 
RGUMENT. 

Should a Fea aon store handle and 
advertise trade-mark lines? Some stores 
make this a question. My experience 
and observations prompt me to answer, 
and in a most emphatic manner, “Yes!” 
I have only heard one argument that 
amounted to anything advanced in favor 
of not doing so, and that is that you 

“tie yourself up” to a line, and that the 
factory may take advantage of the fact 
and dictate to you. My answer to this 
is: How could a factory employing such 
methods last? How long does it take 
for stories to travel when that “bunch” 
of buyers meets at Grand Rapids and 
compares notes? Ask a manufacturer, 
ora buyer. There is no argument there. 
Imagine the Gunn Company going to a 
customer and saying, practically: “You 
have been advertising our line so ex- 
tensively that you just can’t quit us— 
the line will cost you so-and-so much 
more this year. Imagine the Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Company, the Buck’s 
Stove & Range Company, the Estey, the 
National Sweeper, the Marion Sanitaire 
Bed, and a dozen other concerns of their 
caliber, _attempting anything of this sort. 
Then, just for the sake of argument, 
imagine that the next time you went to 
the Rapids and just happened to men- 
tion the circumstance to one or two 
other buyers; how long would it take 
before that factory wished they had 
never been born? To those who ad- 
vance this argument against handling 
and_ advertising trade-mark lines, TI 
would say: Give the factories credit for 
a little sense.—Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record. 





—_——~os ———— 

A BRIEF, clear and forceful folder 

from Meinecke & Co., 48 Park Place, 

New York, describes a new clinical ther- 

mometer in a way that will appeal to 
physicians and nurses. 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


The advertisement marked No. 
I occupied three inches double col- 
umn in a newspaper. The mass 
of lines which occupies the west- 
ern one-third of this space is a 
picture. This explanation is made 
to set at rest any doubt you might 
have on that point. 

The man who bought this pic- 
ture probably got a bargain and 
congratulated hmself on _ his 









|The Cook Is All Smiles 


‘When the grocer hoy hands 
ber « sack of 


\Royal Flour 





ie 











No.! 
shrewdness in getting an illustra- 
tion which is “good enough for an 
ad,” at a price which left plenty of 
money over for other purposes. 

This alleged illustration is sup- 
posed to give point to the fact that 
the cook is all smiles when the 
grocer boy hands her a sack of 
Royal Flour. 

The cook, if you have the pa- 
tience to figure her out, may be 
either black or white, and her head 
is adorned with what may be 
either wool or hay. Her exces- 
sive mirth indicates that she thinks 














No.2 
Royal Flour is a joke, the boy is 
misshapen, abnormal and _alto- 
gether unpleasant object, and the 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE, FREE OF CHARGES 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO WR. ETHAIDGE. 


383 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 







whole outfit is simpiy beyond the 
limit. 

How any man can part with 
money for such stuff as this, or 
how any advertiser could be induc- 
ed to use a picture, even if he got 
it free of cost, is something very 
hard to understand. 

Economy is a virtue, but carried 
too far it becomes a vice. 

If an advertiser feels that he 
is not justified in buying real pic- 
tures to put in his advertisements, 


{ A Wonderful 
Beautifier 


The Hydro Vacu is a wonderful new scien- 
tific invention which cures all cases of pim- 
ples, blackheads and skin eruptions, 
cleanses the pores, and makes 
the skin soft, clear and youthful. 


Absolutely 


Removes Wrinkles 


The suction cup, through which hor 
water-is running, massages the skin, 
removes all wrinkles, sucks all impurities 
from the pores, and gives a beautiful com- 
plexion. The HydroVacu is highly endorsed 
by physicians and dermatologists, and is 
“so simple any. lady can. use it at* home. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
For a limited time only, the 


Hydro Vacu will be sent with 



















complete instructions for one 
half regular price. 

Full information 

sent free. \ 
Gervaise Graham 


t26a Michigan 
Avenue 


7” CHicado 











by all means let him use type ex- 
clusively. 

The illustration marked No. 2 
shows a cook who smiles and the 
real thing in the way of a grocer’s 
boy. 

* 1% * 

The man who writes the copy 
generally complains because the 
artist doesn’t give him room 
enough in which to express his 
burning thoughts, but there is no 
room for such a complaint In the 
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case of the Gervaise Graham ad- 
yertisement shown here. : 

This ad occupied four inches 
single column in a leading wo- 
man’s paper. It is shown here as 
an example of the subordination 
of the illustration to an unneces- 
sary and almost fatal degree. 

The picture part of this adver- 
tisement is altogether too small to 
be effective or to tell a story in a 
way it should be told. 

The copy drives the picture to 
the wall, and holds it there. 

There is no particular use in 
using all the words that are found 
in this advertisement, and, even if 
it were necessary, an arrangement 
could be made which would give 
plenty of display, and still leave 
room for an adequate illustration 
that would call attention to the ad- 
vertisement and fulfill the purpose 
of a picture. 

* * 

Here is another advertisement 
which is much of the same char- 
acter—the one headed “Sleepless 
Nights.” 

This occupied an equal space in 
the same paper as the Gervaise 
Graham advertisement. 

It is probable that the man who 
drew the picture spent a consider- 
able time on it, as close inspection 
shows that in the original there 
was a great deal of detail. Of 
course, this is all lost in the re- 
production, and a picture of this 
kind is absolutely inappropriate for 
a single column advertisement. 

The man in the picture is sup- 
posed to be suffering keenly be- 
cause he can’t sleep, and the text 
informs us that “Stuffy. unsani- 
tary, poorly-made pillows cause 
more loss of sleep than insomnia” 


—which means that they cause 
more sleeplessness than hte 
The moral is that you should 


sleep-on an Emmerich Feather Pil- 
low. Further along we learn what 
this pillow is made of, and how 
soft and clean and sanitary it is— 
how it contains no shoddy or cot- 
ton, and no raw feathers to breed 
and attract vermin. 

These are the points which 
Should have been brought out in 
the heading and illustration of this 
advertisement. 

This ad passes over the strong 
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points of the proposition and picks 
out a remote and far-fetched one 
for prominence. 

As a matter of fact, if a man 
can’t sleep, he can’t sleep, and an 
Emmerich Pillow has absolutely 
nothing to do with the case. It 
is useless to try to convince people 
of a thing which runs counter to 
common sense. 

How much better it would have 
been to point out the many su- 
perior points which this pillow 
probably really possesses rather 
than to attempt to attribute to it 





* ““F To insure a good night's 
sleep on Fm 


EMMERICH FEATHER PILLOW 
Than which a better pillow is not made. 
prery genie Emmerich de this ~ 

with feath 


a gS pee. ed, a that 
the pillow is filled exclusively 
nsed 
The 


ers 
u have: been thoroughly c'! and 
purited by our own exclusive 
MMERICH Pillow contains no shéddy, ei 
no cotton, no feathers in the raw condition 
which breed and attract vermin. 
The Emmerich Trade-Mark tag is a guarantee that 
you are securing the best to be had in pillows. Dealers 
guarantee the ‘Ecamerich Pillows and are instructed 
to replace with new ones any C. E. & Co. mirk 
illows not entirely satisfactory. Insist on the C. E. & 
. Tag being on every pillow if you want Clean, Elas- 
tic, Comfortable and 
AH BA 
FREE complete with baca 
pillow will, for a short time, be ted to 
. E. & Co. pillows or cushions. ‘rite for our 
“Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows” 
J] Tells what you onght to know about and bow to secure 
the cushion cover free of charge. Write today, A postal will 
do, Mention ycur dealer's name. 
Chas. Emmerich & Co., 192 Fifth Aveaue, Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Fine Feather Pillows 


properly je sanitary pillows. 
COVER 














magic powers which it can’t pos- 
sibly possess. 

This is a fault of many adver- 
tisers. They pass over the obvi- 
ous, common advertising points of 
an article because these points are 
so thoroughly familiar to them. 
They try to figure out some new 
point that they can bring out, and 
strain after effects which, when 
produced, are unconvincing. 

If an article meets a public need, 
it can be sold upon its merits 
without any effort to attribute to 
it qualities which it does not 
possess, 

* * 


Here is an Elgin Watch ad- 
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vertisement which appeared in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine in Sep- 
tember, 1897, nearly seven years 
ago. 

In most respects it was one of 
the best advertisements in that 
particular issue of the Cosmopoli- 
tan, 

It is reproduced here not for 
adverse criticism, but to show 
what rapid strides have been made 
in commercial art in the last few 
years. 

This ad looks crude and com- 
monplace when placed beside the 
advertisements of to-day, and if 
you want to make the comparison 
particularly clear, just put this ad 





in competition with the fine Elgin 
advertisements now running in the 
magazines. 

Yet, as stated, this was one 
of the best and strongest ads in 
the magazine in which it appeared, 
and it does one good to run over 
the advertising pages of a publi- 
cation of from seven to ten years 
old just to note the remarkable 
progress which has been made 
toward good advertising and ar- 
tistic, well printed illustrations. 

* * * 

Here is an advertisement of 

Sporting Life, which, while not 





“The Paper That 
Mads Bose Ball Pepehee™ ef the National oad 


IIFE 


‘The Accepted Authority 
On Base Ball for 21 Years. 


LVERY. 


Mt all Mewsdealers 














exactly a wonder, is pretty good 
just the same. ~ 
The display brings out the name, 
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price and date of publication of 
Sporting Life, and the mortise at 
the right tells about the publica- 
ion in a few well-chosen words. 
_ The figure at the left adds a life 
interest to the advertisement, and, 
as a whole, it makes a clean, clear 
and attractive appearance. 
—_———_+or— 
THE NINE BEST. 
Kast Building, 
Hanover, Portland and Washington Sts, 
Boston, Mass., July 29, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
_ As seekers after light in the advertis- 
ing business, and wishing to know your 
judgment as to the “other five papers” 
mentioned in the enclosed clipping, from 
the Phila. Record of Sunday, July 24th, 
we respectfully refer the enclosures to 
you for advice. 
Thanking you in advance for your 
kindness, believe us,, 
Yours very truly, 
Tue Mvutuat Mariyt Orper Co., 
Per Chas. Safford, Treas. 








Not long ago PRINTERS’ INK was asked to 
name the six best daily newspapers in the 
Untied States which would sell the most one- 
dollar fountain pens, in proportion to the 
cost of the advertisement. 

The prompt ‘choice in Philadelphia was 
the Record. 











The above clipping of the Phila- 
delphia Record refers to an article 
which appeared in the Little 
Schoolmaster on October 15, 1902. 
The best mediums then cited to 
sell a dollar fountain pen were: 

New York, Collier’s Weekly, Mce- 
Clure’s, Munsey’s, Review of Reviews, 


Success; Philadelphia, Saturday Even- 
ing Post. ; 

Among daily papers were 
named: 


New York Times, Boston Globe, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Chicago Tribune, 
Philadelphia Record, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. : 

Printers’ INK still believes that 
this list is a pretty good one. For 
the purpose of changes or addi- 
tions the following dailies are pro- 


posed: 
New York World, Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin, Chicago Daily News. 
a te 


“Tgn Pointed Suggestions” is the title 
of a folder advertising the Lightnin 
Fire Extinguisher, from the Suffol 
Chemical Co., Boston, and these points 
have been illustrated with ten common 
pins, attached secured. The idea is at- 


tractive. 
eo 7 v 
A SMALL catalogue, inexpensive 1 
make-up but very effective in matter, 1s 
furnished in large quantities to dealers 
handling the rifles made by. the Savag* 
Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. The company 
reports this as an unusually productive 
form of advertising. 
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CIGAR HINTS. 


It’s very snipe is good game. 
Excellence needs no apology. 
It is every day alike. 
It is the aristocracy of smokes. 
Up-to-date and away beyond. | 
Ci ar for your “sweet toot 
ost too good for Sunday. 
High up as your desire. 
Cigar of eminent satisfaction. 
The best burnt offering. 
A great smoke from a little fire. 
Best you ever set your lips on. 
Cigar that touches the right spot. 
Too good to give away. 
They sniff of it—not at it. 
It makes the whole world kin, 
Every nose knows this cigar. : 
When gone you say, “Peace to its 
ashes.” 
Cigar that is worth a “wrap.” 
A smoke that blows no man ill. 
A destiny shapes its ends. 
Good through and through and all 
around. 
Its smoke is its own eulogy. 
When gone its memory is still sweet. 
Maker of equable tempers. 
Burns with the fire of affection. 
Its flavor speaks its own praise. 
When short on them you long for 


hem 

With it alone you’re in good company. 

pe only turn up your nose at it to 

it. 

Gentlemen are known by the cigar 
he_ keeps. 

It makes you a Sunny Jim. 

A cigar not to be sneezed at. 

It never goes back on you, nor you on 


it. 
It preserves your religion. 
cikezebadialelontine 


A USEFUL advertisement from_ the 
Murphy, wae & Co. agency, Grand 
Rapids, M is a ——t schedule 
showing the days on. which all the lead- 
ing magazines and mail order journals 
close their forms. 

—_—~or——_——- 


“Tue Rainbow and the Pot of Gold” 
is an exceedingly clever sample book 
showing colored cover papers, from 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York. 
Colored stock has been used for the 
rainbow, while the pot of gold, natural- 
ly, awaits the printer who uses this 
paper. 

a eee 

CHANGE is life and life is always in- 
teresting. When you permit your ad- 
vertisement to become stale you are un- 
wittingly creating the impression among 
your readers that you are a “dead one” 
and your goods are growing gray with 
dust. Frequent change in your adver- 
tising suggests prosperity—life—pro- 
gressiveness. You can’t change human 
nature but you can change your adver- 
tisements and thus appeal to it. | _ Human 
nature is constantly saying, ive us 
something different.” ou can’t pre- 
vent the people from jumping at con- 
clusions but you can make impressions 
that will lead them to jump your way. 
Get your mind off the cash drawer a 
minute and think of the human side of 
the people a while and you'll soon find 
yourself using your heart as well as 
your head in the preparation of your 
advertising.—Jed Scarboro. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


dvertisements under this head two lines or more 
without di y, 0 ceutsaline. Must be 
han in one week in adrances. 

After September Ist the cost of advertis- 
ing under "his — will be 20 cents a 
line or $8 an inch insertion; and dis- 
play type may be used if desired. 


WANTS. 
ARSED Original short stories of store life ; 


liberal pay. wes ECE RSS TRADE 
REVIEW, Cincinnati, 
DVERTISING Sige ienced; now 





nding pre.- 
ont employers. Address “Z.,” Printers’ ink. 


ORE than 244,000 copies ¢ copies of J morning ea 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats eats any | ae other papers. 
W AN TED_ Position ineom in eomebody’s advertisin 
de S$ assistant—don’t know it 
all, just paar hme ‘we make waeed: “*H.”.27¢ Hol- 
ley, Auburn, N. Y 
premssioe NEWSPAPERMEN’S KXCHANGE, 
established 1898, represents competent work- 
ers in all d Send for klet. 368 
Main 8t., Springfield. Mass. — Maas. 
E offer a money-making, regular advertis- 
ing busi: reson earwoeee. Can 
be started Tuhout capt Simple ration. 
This may i:.terest you. OPEN Pag PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 124 McKell. Dallas, T 


ITUATION prastaiee ativosnising man, ca- 
pable and thoroughly experienced, desires 
to locate in the Fast this Fall. Now conn 


with large Western marufactu house. Con- 
vincing writer; x steal ideas: highest reter- 
. X..” care tei 


ences, Address “ B. rs’ Ink. 
XPERIFNCED constructor and of 
——e = hae ae Can 


Sept. Ist, with N 
p cnngy $a ee that attract children Ret. 
ences. 
I, DEAS, Printers’ Ink. 


= PARTNER—Business enti about 
5 nevermns man. Invest 

| end 000, acquiring one- to one-third 
terest ey high-class baeness, with $15, 00 yeariy 
— Will guarantee 50¢ on investment. For 
mplete data address, stating your qualifica- 
tions, “DATA,” care Printers’ Ink, 


~ HOULD ike too _: earn more money! I 
would id with a newspaper 
blisher n Eastern or Central 
States Cho could use the services of a man —_ 
knows a pas. from business office to 
room. Now business mana of daily o: over 
20,000 circulation. Desires c! for prone 
reasons. 
Ink. 





Address “ EMPLOYED, * care 
Y : YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
oO 


of NK, the Easy 
advertisers, Published weekly at 10 — St. gm 
York. Such advertisements will be inse 
at 10 cents per line, six words to the line. 
ERs’ INK is the school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more omplasing Sly mig 
than any other publication in the United States. 


LERKS and others with common school otp- 
cations + En" who wish to qualify for ready 


tions at a week and A Hat. write for 

y of BO Th ym us and indorse- 

mee a concerns everywhere. One 
place, another , and 


ey earn $1,500. The best iz ad- 
water in New Yo eres 2. success within , 
few joonts to bo OAWee 
suppl, WELL. ads erteane = and Bus Bus- 
iness ne 82 ‘Temple Court, N lew York 


A ak ARE Sane potton tit 
w our presen ce For boo om | Lg 
not, bis inearest t We: 


v 
men, eae men, Moen n, ete. Tech re d 
clerical and executive men of all kinds. High 
grade exclusively. 
HAPGOODS (IKC.), 
Suite 511, 309 ath cowie New Tock. 
Suite 815, ania Bldg.. Ph 
Suite. 529," Mo mock fl Ridg., hater. 
Williamson Bldg.. Cleveland. 
Pioneer Bldg., Seattle, 
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52 
x d "aha week week a yi ty? later os mall gle you 
expect 


can reasonab' after completing our cor- 
respondence phan in advertisement writing. If 
you have an ordinary schoo! monroe. plenty 
of f oneray and a Ley uevermination to su . 

@ successful advertis- 


guarantee e 
ing men of you. ny you are in business for your- 
i y how to 
your 


d your spare evenin 

png yf the onfy ereney on ere one, fis is 

the outcome of our fif rtising 

experience. We have count nore hey 2 million 
successful ad 


ve 

h-class ad 

other advertising instruc- 

rs combined. Our school is indorsed b p--1 
greatest publishers, advertising rts 

cessful juates throughout fue nited States. 

for our eet ‘How and 

This is is the most 

ensive and ar ive —- ever pub- 

lished by an WELLS "00 sch Address 


, 


22d doen vortsing Exper 
Philadelphia. 


a on 

CEDAR CHE CHESTS. 
OTEH-. TH-PROOF Cedar Chests Made of fragrant 
age Soder's nd absolutely proof 
aoe s low. Send for booklet. 
MONT FU RNITORE CO., Statesville, N. C 
++ 


“STUDY” PICTURES. 

M original subjects in rich study plotures, 
n rich study pictures, 

bn, mm ne 
Ons sabdecte have never been in print. They 
fine illustrations to use in — ion 

with berks, frontiopigces, han; . “House 
e sell them wit! or without 


copyright f= gg 
rite for further information and examples 
use. 


of 
THE WATKINS COMPANY, 
Promoters of Publicity. 
Pure Bred Record Bidg., Station K, Chicago. 
— 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
_ ae Goreng in THE 
10 Soxiok*Betnt 
1 0 hd line me ae in BRANN’S 
ICON ae hicago, Ill. 


Ww L-to-do es “22 Business mages. ” 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASS’N, Phila., Pa. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@O). 253 Br 253 Broadway, New York. 


Ati person advertising in in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one vear 


OWN TALK, Ashland, Orego: 
T eee circulation of 2.500 60 Soples yt — 
Both other Ashland pay fq eee are rated at less 
1,000 Wythe the American Newspaper <a 
ner. Ohio, has — tea The itx00 4.000 moe) pre 
rural ro! 


Five ine inches, la plates, 


are 


70 per voomt of them “dal 
e. 0. d. one year, n. Tr. m., $31! 


HOW window instruction ! re course of 
lessons for the coun! meet eS $4 > 


innati Trade Review. 
ar trial subscription. THE CiNciNNATt 
K REVIEW, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


100 300 GUARANTEED circulatio 
cents a line. That’s what the 
PATH Fi NDER offers the advertiser every month. 
— Ae all leadi é ono Enon of es 
are advertising and do not know o' e 
Pa 'AFIND r4 


you are missing something rood. 

Ask for —— and ‘rates. T PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D.C. 

E SOVEREIGN ODD ed of 

tional character, goes og 20,000 homes 

each month and is read by e member of the 

family. It is especially desirable for mail-order 

houses, because it reaches A sg pare a me td of 


people, Rate. one cent a word. 
h of ench month. Address SOVERKIGN ODD 
FELLOW, ette, Arkansas, 


Grav 
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POSTAL CARDS. 


AMPLES o! £ eoet cards, wi with prices for print- 
5 ing an and half tones, STANDARD, 61 Aun St., 
ew York. 


——_+99—_—_—. 
PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York 


MAIL ORDER. 


FARM NEWS yor DAILIES. 
le farm news with 


paper in Or gf ny, hn 
CIATED F. RESS ( corporated), is Dear- 
born Street, Chi cago. 


MM Aaponnae Edney ae pat Seuss te 

ertisi pay you ur 

—s. deliver our é circulars and % cntehinen 
rder buyer. Veta 


oy wae a rs a to Tanote of “" description 
‘When once 


are ition 
matte: the ds of any desir 
or enna DIRKCT« ‘eg be sent free 
of charge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
tracts ew swith the ene We _o- 
80] 


tee Correspond: 
NA ONAL ADVERTISING CO. 70 700 Oakland 
Bank Building, Chicago. 





MAILING Mz MACHINES. 
T=: bbe ne MATCHLBa® ee and 
quickes: ice $12. ALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont iia Buffalo, N. ¥. 
SaEED ae 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Sar of Wizard Fish Revels free. Write 
GILBERT, 2563 N. Dover St., Phila. 


a ye and catalogues 0 of anvectitin ae 
ties suitable for Serth West 
ADVERTISER, Box 165, 165, Perth estern Sosirelie, 


o== for sample Finest § Finest Seal Grain Leathe 
Match , Toothpick ce Tonctl Holder, 
10c. each with, Catalogue. E,W WARD, Tri- 
angle 9 Rochester, N. Y. N. 
a your r business with adverti 
novelti: Buy them direct. I make penc 
holder, toothpick ca nail file, in leather case. 
Sample of each, 100. J.0. KENYON. Owego, N.Y. 


Pye 2 SIGNS; psoas, » most 

durable and attra: ° indoor ” Com- 
te line of Celluloid Novelties Butions, 

foes les free. F. ¥, PULVERCO., Rochester, N. 


4 at HE atest novelty, Color ee Con be 
ied in 644 envelore, pe | 
‘or 


per thousand — — = aden —'f "hen 
gaonplo. EIN IN, Sth, above Chestnut, 


W ‘chene for sample and pri A price me new combination 


Keeps your ad 
re the housewife and business man. THE 
WHITEHRAD & pl CO., Newark, N. J. 
Branch in all large cities, — 
DveRTisING CLOCKS Our wie ener oak 
wall clocks e D vei ng 
value. Estimates Biren on sin clocks or 
quantities. Write for info’ 
BAIRD MFG. CO.. 20 Michigan 8t., Chicago. 
REMIUMS OR Coenen SOUVENIRS, 
made from nails. re attractive, sub- 
a and cheap. oumie” a World’s Fair 
souvenir, 1 
WICK HATHAWAY'S C’RN, Box 10, Madison, O. 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
ee oe ge Farmers. all 
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taxpayers, nam correct ad- 

dress, under township h nook form, just 
id. $5: remittance w: * lowa 

fariners will harvest a record-bi this 
ear. JAMES E. DOWNING, Messenger lock, 


‘ort Deane Towa. 
IMITATION T/PEWRITTEN LETTERS. 
bbe Dar ITATION TYPEWRI EWRITTEN yg AND 


RCULARS a specialty 
spondence solicited. J AL, Monticello, Ind. Ind. 

















TOBACCO, 


Ag SMOKING — Epovides you use 
“French’ ture” Smoking To! 
Made of finest 


Woe 
and perfectl Cored North — Leaf. You 
ponte A it from dealers. We furnish cen 
rect from facto . Highest grade smok 
tobacco manufac! cured. 
Deliciously ae yet full of ee and 


— bites ngue. There is nothing in 
ing tobacco to be apres ap) it. 


Ta 
"Ta Re WOERERS Go ‘tateerille, N.C. 
ADVERTISEMENTS ENTS WANTED. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
Poa CENTS pays for - rir stamp fac- 
_ stamp under 
3 inches, 10 cents a line. All wor! 


naranteed. 
Ask for catalogue. A. EMBREE PRI TING co., 
Belton, Tex. 
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NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
UYERS and seliers of new! r properties 
get together to their ‘mutual advant 
without pu icity, A ~—-- Fy moehone, 
ce 





my su 
dod r properties and long list of buyers. 
Can I f assistance to you! B. J. KING N, 
Sithtgan ‘Newspaper Broker, Jackson, Mich. 
oor 


HALF-TONES, 


INCOTONE, the best printing newspaper half 
Z tone. STANDARD, 6 A ating, 8t., Hew York 


ERFECT copper half-tones, | 1-col.. $1; 
10c. in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARG N- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Nee are BALE-TONES. 

Delivered when cash accom i the order. 
Send for sam; 

KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING OO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


—~.-——_——. 
DECORATED TIN BOXES. 


T= appearance of a package ofttimes sells it. 
You cannot im A <4 beautifully tin 
boxes can be deco: they are, 
until you get our —— Ane ey ions. Last 
year we made, among many ‘oth er things, over 
ten million Cascaret boxes and five million vas- 
— boxes and caps. Send for the tin desk re- 

ler called “Do It Now.” re is free; so are 


an: any sumples 
° RidiGAR SrOPPER CO} COMPANY, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

FS re maker of Tin Boxes outside of the 





BOOKS. 


ig aa ay PROTECT 72 . book mailed 
& A LAC ae and 
Trade Mark Exports, Washi Washineton. b 


KOWROWROWROWROWRCW, Sea ROWR 


Cc 
w Ww 
R R 
Cc THE RECORD Cc 
Ww oF w 
R CHRISTIAN WOR! R 
Cc is the best of its kin at this time, Cc 
w published in America or Surepe , Ww 
R 80 writes John W. er. itis R 
Cc @ moni ine of influence. Cc 
w Its copecets receive attention and Ww 
g Page 240 fiat, 6>per cent & 

ral . 5 per oon 

Ww for figures te. Ww 
R youallaboutit. Write me why it R 
Cc peek. nd you, or it’s up to you Cc 
y ‘ 
Cc G. TYLER MAIRS, Advertising Cc 
ER Manager, 4 
Cc 263 Broadway, New York City. Cc 
w Ww 
R R 
Cc Cc 

R 


ROW ROWRCWROWRCWRCWRCW RCWRCW 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
A Pie Wallaoe se MACHIin#S—No type med . 
totes aot rie aparenmee® used b he 
m the 
iargost it publishers throughout the country. os 
for circulars. Adi done at low 
WALLAC K & CO., 29 Murray St. New York? ei 
Pontiac Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
ME STANDARD AUTU ADDRESSER is a high 
addressing , run by motor or 


at F. JOLINE & CO., 
Liberty St., New York. 


PREMIUMS, 
RIT for information 1 eaing our pre- 


YON& Pio ge : Ew Tr PREMIUM CATALOG, 
usical instru: 


e; lins 

tars used in a le year by one firm for 

premiums. ms. Write for . PREMIUM CLERK, 

yon & Healy, 199 Wabash A\ ive., Chicago. 

Riana mn goods are trad are trade builders. Thou 

f suggestive premiums suitable tor 

ublishers and others from. the foremost makers 

and . dealers in Fatt and kindred 

ci 


500-page ice . 
published aw issne now ready; fe 
F. MYERS CO.. 46w, 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 

eap; bed, 35x52; four- 
Bargain ! Condition UK. 
BURNET PRINTING Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Ragravers. 30 ruce 
H. 8t., New York. Service good and fp prompt. 


+e 
TRADE PUBLICATIONS, 


OR POINTERS on wnewsy ck advertising 
meee store ne emes, window 





8, card writing, -order principles 
fee physical cul ture f r business i gr 
lessons in “ Gorrect Eng ny ach, ” read The 2 Business 


Arena, 129 Haverhill » Lawre nce, Mass. 
centsa year. Samples 4c. 





SIGNS. 


1 0,000 The Aas ~ tn N.Y. 
2 7% " ‘ane pans Hos ic Sign $hops, New York. 


v 55000 Tiss Fok ibe ese ioe 
55° "fo tar Hoke vie eke sz" ~ ad New York. 


1,000 The gam SLIN digps. 22 {uStS sien ys: NewYork. 
23°" ning Ree Sign se New York. 
1 3900 tthe The $a Hoke si sioke lan Shoe, New York. 


é 50, a ey Tin Signs 43 Signs 4x! 
‘he $am Hoke Howe sign eae New York. 


BIG rear igns, 5x8 5, 5x8 ft., framed, at $5. 
5 : Hoke =e one New York. 
00—100 Joy sel Signs. Sr 
$2 oke Ay ng New York. 
pe seth torso 
weenie nein OPPORTUNI- 


But for the right man it’s a 
He can work up a net income of say ay 85,000 to 


ind own 
ArLan Sepen en ree as, x. 
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PRINTERS. 
PpRuress. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 
|. eo 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 

ENVELOPES addressed , 
40,000 = fon 


Maine to California at $2 per ec. 
guaranteed. aMSTERD At ADVERTISING Cc 
Amsterdam, N. Y 


——— +99. 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (00). 263 Broadway, New York. 


LETTERS FOR SALE. 


aay’ names of women who mA oy. mail, 4 
r thousand; also 450 original letters fro 
neople who ordered visiting cards. 50 These 
letters have copii LEROY ENGRAV- 

ING CO., 16 South Fifth St., ” Philadel phia. 


forte wt state reed es 
INSTRUCTION B BY MAIL. 
OUR DOG CAN READ PEOPI.E ata glance. 
‘ou! 


Can 
WE GaN TEACH YOU to read veeple like open 
we s—to a peed characters, nts, strong 


weak po: 
aTAKES ONLY TEN WEEKS and $10. Easy 
pany? and easy payments. We deliver the goods 


refun 
ONO NONSENSE about om: mates. No palm 
istry, ame enens os 9 or — = . Based on physi- 


o 
IN USE NW ENTY Y YEARS. Pupils all over 
— Only two a Mention P. I. and 


sample will c 
” BCHOOL L OF i HUMAN: NATURE, 


FOR SALE. 


JZ ee ean for sale’ cheap cheap, containing three 

$4-in. paper cutter, and weil- 

selected fone “of ty type, in use about three years. 

Address * ” care of Daily Telegraph, Harris- 
aay Pa. 


pet SALE—A high-class print_ shop jos 
advertising printing. Three job 

and poe a“ ‘for the audigier, for 

partic’ . sisa opportu ‘or you. 

“M.,” care Printers’ I Ink. 


31,7 700 ONLY $ $700 cash, balance to suit 











wyye a. first-class y= Perfecting 

or 8 pages, 6,7 or 8 columns 

wide, ity enti 4 stereotypin: ‘outfit complete, 

including chases and form tables; all in con- 

- Shafting, ulleys, etc., eo. with press; 10 

horse — 7,000 to 10,000 per hour. 
Address. PRESS, ” rvrinters’ ink. 


or 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
pag illustrating, ene engrossing, illumi- 
a tea , art — 
ing. Steg EY Bruvio, 25 B’way, N. Y. 
~ COIN CA CARDS. 
83 Less for more; any print: fog. 
3 ‘Tite Golw WRAPPER CO. Detroit. Mleb. 
———_ +e 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTING. 
HERE is only one nc; ae © has an estab- 
lished reputation for for. a ayste matic Souanee- 
have distribution of advert sing = all descri 


tions in all towns and zy bf rtance in 
matter is 





MOLTO: 
National Advertising Distributor, 
t. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 


ge a tens 
ELECTROTYPERS. 


WE make the electrotypes fo for PRINTERS 
We do the Ty Ney bat J or some of the 


f 
prices, WaBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDER, 45 


PRINTERS’ INK. 






PRINTING. 


ETTER Headings, Superior Bond Pa 10 
L Ibs., black ink, printed. 5,000 at $1 "1 10.000 
at $1.50; lith hed at $3.50 or $2.90; sa 
black and fr , at $2.30 or $1.85. Del: 
miles, KING, 105 William 8t., New York. 


PAPER. 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman St.. New York Ci 


Coated p specialty. Diamond B Perf 
White for Fbirhavele catalogues. = 





SUPPLIES. 
O*P free sample of Ber of es Cold Water 
Paste to any 0 i8 willing to 


try a good thing. CHARLES BERNARD. 1508 
Tribune Building, Chicago. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
—~ cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 


Special prices to cash buyers. 


OXINE—A non-explosive, non-burni: sub- 
stitute for lye and gasoline. e re- 
tempers and improves the suction r6llers. It 
will not rust metal or hurt the hands. Recom- 
mended by the best printers for clean’ ~~ yh 
protection of yy For sale by th 
and manufactured by the DOXO MAN’F’G CO., 
Clinton, Ia. 


——_+o+—___—_ 
INDEX CARDS. 


W HEN in need of anythin; anything in the card index 
and Ly A line, consult us. Supplies for 
any make of cabinet. 
STANDA =! eee CARD CO., 
ittenhoure Bldg., Phila, 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RED W. KENNEDY, 171 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, writes advertising—your way—his’ way. 


MRE better class of cuts and advertisements 
tor Banks, for retailers. THE oes LEAGUE 
is now at 656 Broadway, New York 


Rez a. is my gece, Let me 
write vouss. our business, 
GEORGE |. LL. SERV 
2835 \V yoming S8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


A= wae nothing more. 
4 years. 
‘iD SCARBORO, 
557a Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WELL-WRITTEN ad—one that will sell 
contains something else besides 
ee ot; ae ounce of sincerity is worth a bar- 


LOUIS 
Maker of fretitaste My oe Literature, 
Fifth 8 Peiaerbice Chestnut, 





MAKE Eaten Pore of small CIRCULARS, 


oo L oo RS for inclosure with 
correspondence. Sh ic. 

eed. pertinent ny best re the attention 

of the always bus whom you look for 


to 
patronage. A few d cu’ 
necessary —a crisp, good cuts, interesting pe Hay 
your story, without = superfluous _— i 
may be so combined with a novel and ful 
td treatment as to yp ceedingly profiable 
ould 3 you 4 to see samples of at, roe! If 
80, an yest legates enprects po le business, 
I will be - 4... you quite a lot, Postal 
card; wi yh 
No. 4. FRANCIS I. MAULE = 8t., Phila. 


FIVE DOLLA 

We prepare copy for aru or more circulars, 
form letters, mailin, 8, etc., for $5 each. 
Straight from the shoulder advertising from & 
firm with a reputation for satisfying customers. 
We prepare Loa ae Se Beep illustra- 
tions, printed matter, etc.. s advertising 
counsellor, and all or any roe tf our services 
are at your command—you pay for just as much 
of them as you employ. An interesting booklet 
on a new method of ing business, involving 
the use of a complete advertising plan, will be 

sent free to any pro a or general manager 
asking fost it on business stati 74 
STEVENS & DUNHAM, 

$0 Fairficld Avenue, 

No. 2 rt, Conn. 
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IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The following list of publications in 
the West Indian islands is_ condensed 
from the year-book of C. Mitchell & 
Co., advertising agents, Snow Hill, Lon- | 
don. | 

British West INDIES. 

ANTIGUA—most important of Leeward 
Island; pop. 35,000. Capital is at St. 
John’s, pop. 10,000. Antigua Standard, 
weekly, widely circulated; Antigua Ob- 
server, weekly, government organ. 

BaHAMAS—chain of 200 islands, area 
of 5,400 square miles; pop. 54,000, of 
which 7,000 are European. Capital is 
Nassau, pop. 12,000. assay Guardian, 
semi-weekly; Bahama News, weekly. 

Barsapos—One of the Windward Is- 
lands; pop. 200,000, of whom 20,000 
are white. Capital is Bridgetown, pop. 
25,000. Advocate, daily; Globe; bi- 
weekly; West Indian, bi-weekly; Argus, 
bi-weekly; Official Gazette, Sivas 
Weekly Recorder, weekly; Agricultural 
Reporter, weekly; People, weekly; Bar- 
bodos Sportsman, fortnightly; Wesleyan 
Watchman, bi-weekly; Agricultural Ga- 
sette, monthly; West Indian Guardian, 
monthly. 

Domwrnica—Largest of the Leeward 
Islands; pop. 30,000, chiefly negroes. 
Roseau is the capital, pop. 6,000, chief- 
ly Roman Catholics. Dominican, week- 
ly; Dominica Guardian, weekly. 

Grenapa—prosperous island; health 
resort; pop. 63,000. Capital is St. 
George. Federalist, weekly, wide circu- 
lation; St. George’s Chronicle, weekly, 
oldest paper in West Indies, established 
1784, wide circulation; Government Ga- 
sette, semi-monthly, accepts only legal 
advertisements; Grenville News. 

JamMatca—Most important of British 
West Indies; pop. 745,000, of whom 
15,000 are white. Capital and chief 
town is Kingston, pop. 52,000. Daily 
Gleaner, morning daily; Jamaica Daily 
Telegraph, daily; Jamaica limes, week- 
ly illustrated, enterprising; 77i-Weekly 

leaner, tri-weekly; Budget, tri-weekly; 
Gleaner Packet Edition, fortnightly; 
Government Gazette, weekly; Gleaner 
Mercantile Intelligencer, fortnightly. 
Falmouth Gazette, bi-weekly (Falmouth). 
New Century and St. James’ Chronicle, | 
semi-weekly (Montego Bay). Portland) 
Gazette, weekly (Port Antonio). Corn- 
wall Herald, weekly (Montego Bay). 

Turk’s IsLanps—a dependency of Ja- 
maica, pop. 5,000. Royal Standard, 
weekly. 

_St. Curistopner—(also called St. 
Kitts) pop. 46,000. The capital is 
Basse-Terre, pop. 109,000. Daily Ex- 
ress, daily; St. Christopher Advertiser, 
weekly: St. Christopher Gazette, weekly. 

St. Lucta—largest of Windward Is- 
lands, pop. 50,000, of whom _ 1,300 are 
white. Capital is Castries. The Voice, 
weekly. 

St. Vincent—pop. difficult to esti- 
mate, as island was affected by recent 
voleanic disturbances. Capital is Kings- 
town, pop. 6,500. Sentry, weekly; 
Rambler, weekly; Government Gazette, 
weekly, no advertising accented. 

Tonaco~dependency of Trinidad, pon. 
21.000. Chief town is Scarborough. 
Gazette, weekly; Tobago News.. weekly. 

Trintpan-—Most. southerly of British 
West Indies, rich and fertile; pop. 
270,000, including 85,000 East Indians. 
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Chief town is Port of Spain, > 56,- 
ooo. Port of Spain Gazette, daily, es- 
tablished 1825; News, daily; irror, 
daily; Koh-t-noor, Hindu-English daily; 
Public Opinion; Royal Gazette; El Pab- 
elon Vanezolano, Spanish weekly; Cath- 
olic News, weekly. The second town 
of Trinidad is San Fernando, pop. 6,500. 
San Fernando Gazette and Trinidad 
News, weekly, with a daily bulletin. 
Cusa, 

Havana—capital and one of the chief 
commercial centers of West Indies; pop. 
200,000. El Pais, daily; Diario de la 
Marina, daily; Union Constitucional, 
daily; La Lucha, daily; Avisador Co- 
mercial, daily; El Comercio; La Estrella, 
weekly; £/ Figaro, illustrated weekly; 
El Hogan, illustrated weekly. | 

MATANZA op. 90,000. Diario de 
Matanzas, daily; Correo de Matanzas, 
daily; La Aurora del Yumuri. 

Other papers published in Cuba—El 
Comercio, daily (Sagua-la-Grande); El 
Productor, daily (Sagua-la-Grande); 
Diario, daily (Santa Clara); La Albor- 
ada (Pinar del Rio). 


Displayed Advertisements. 








20 cents a line; $40 a page; 25 per cent extra 
Sor specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance 


"Bout Advertising Letters 


The First Edition of “EXCERPTS 
FROM MY SCRAP-BOOK ”’ in pocket size 
booklet is ready. First 500 are Autograph 
copies. Sent for five red stamps or their equiv- 


alent. 
FRANKLYN HOBBS, 
Composer and Editor of Advertising Letters 
CAXTON BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


| Counsel with Advertisers 


A number of years ago I acci- 
dentally became involved in the 
pleasant work of counseling a 
large advertiser whom | am still 
serving in the same capacity. 
Without my _ seeking, other 
clients came to me, including a 
few of the best-known adver- 
tisers in America, and I have 
served them all for about ten 
years and am still serving them. 
Now I can give an hour or two 
aday to another advertiser or 
two. Will furnish new copy, 
originate designs, edit some one 
else’s copy, edit house organ, or 
do any similar work. Will work 
on trial for a while, or you can 








| talk with any of my present 


clients. Address 


JOHN W. PRITCHARD, 
141 Tribune Building, New York. 
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"You're All Right, Jonson.” 


Office of the UNIVERSITY HERALD, Ada, Ohio, July 29, 1904. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York City. 

DEAR SIR—We have your very business-like letter of the 27th inst. 
and are enclosing check for 100 lbs. of quick-drying cut, which you 
promise will be the same identical ink as previous lots, We are old 
customers of yours and realize that you have been the friend of the 
printers and your inks have always «iven satisfaction, You're all right 
Jonson, and we hope you'll keep your share of the ink business 
Very truly, PARLETTE & SNYDER, Publishers. 





















The above-named concern started buying from me 
almost from my conception of the cash-in-advance ink 
business, and although drummed incessantly by craveling 
men of the old ink line companics they have never strayed 
from the fold. They have no hesitancy about sending the 
cash with the order, knowing that if the inks are not up to 
the mark, I will fully reimburse them for their outlay, in- 
cluding all transportation charges. Send for my price list. 


Address PRINTERS INK JONSON, 17 Spruce St., New York 














Thing Yet. 


The Ethridge Mail Drummer System in its improved and en- 
larged form consists of the best method yet devised for covering 
a list of prospective customers and securing responses. 

It brings the most replies at the smallest cost. 

Also a complete follow-up system, including all necessary 
indexed cards, form letters, etc., with full instructions for the use 
of the system—so clear and plain that any clerk or stenographer 
can take entire charge. 

Thus we offer you not only the best means for arousing in- 
terest and securing inquiries, but a full system for following up 
inquiries until they are turned into orders, this system being 
devised specially to suit your requirements. 

This is the best thing yet in the way of advertising service. 

Write for booklet and particulars. 


THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


No. 33 Union Square, New York City. 
No. 210 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 
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THE BOSTON HERALD 


THE NEWSPAPER OF NEW ENGLAND 





HE BOSTON HER- 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
“Tain sn the com 





YHE BOSTON HER- 


ALD as an adver- 
tising medium occu- 






















throughout the country and 
abroad as the leading news- 
paper of its field. 


pies a field and represents 
a constituency equally hon- 
orable and dominant. 





It carries in bulk and in 
character the announce- 
ments of general and local 
advertisers which at a 
glance vouch for their com- 
mercial value. 


It is the great New Eng- 
land newspaper — cosmo- 
politan in range of vision ; 
metropolitan in point of 
view; representative of 
Boston at the best. 





























It leads by virtue of the 
high tone of its editorial 
page; dignified without sus- 
picion of dogmatism ; bright 
without taint of flippancy, 
shallowness or vulgarity. 


It covers fully and 
promptly all occurrences of 
interest the world over, and 
devotes proportionate space 
to comprehensive and accu- 
rate reports of all events of 
consequence in its own im- 
mediate territory. 


THE BOSTON SUN- 
DAY HERALD isa week- 
ly news magazine corres- 
pondingly strong and valua- 
ble to readers of intelligence 
and enterprise. 


Its advertising columns 
are therefore as full of in- 
terest and instruction as, 
and largely reflect the char- 
acter and strength of, its 
news and editorial columns. 











It carries such advertise- 
ments in constantly increas- 
ing number and size. Cur- 
rently the growth of its 
classified advertisements 
is noteworthy, showing an 
average gain of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. 


THE BOSTON SUN- 
DAY HERALD is an ad- 
vertising medium without a 
rival in the productiveness 
of its intelligent and enter- 
prising circulation. 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


THE REPRESENTATIVE. OF BOSTON 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
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Advertising Agencies. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines oe more 
without d y, 70centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 

After September Isat the cost of advertis- 
ing under this heading will bo 20 cents a 
line or $8 an inch each insertion; and dis- 
play type may be used ifdesir: 


ALABAMA, 


A+ A-%Z ADVERTISING CO., Mobile, Alabama. 
Distributing and Outdoor Advertisi ng. 


CALIFORNIA, 


oLpas GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
xteenth St., San San Franci isco, Cal. 


URTIS NEWHALL CO. LA CO., Los Angeles, Califor- 
Cx Place ———s any- 


oe gaa nines pe “yo H-~ plane. PAC: 


C COAST  DVRETISING. 25c. copy; $2 year. 


ARNHART AND SWASEY., 107 New Montgom- 
ery St., San Francisco— agency west 

of Chicago; occupy 10,000 sq. ft.; sennioy om 60 people; 
manage all orany part of an adve' 
paign; ;can save advertisers money by advising ju 
diciously for newspapers, billboards, wall signs. 
street teen prea etc. Can place goods with 
wholesaiers and retailers. Knowing Ccast conai- 
tions, we can place your ad vertis’g without waste. 
Write for booklets. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Y 7 $line Want Ad in 15 leading dailies. 
+) Send for listsand prices. _L. P. DARREL. 
ADVERTISING AGENC . Star Bidg.,Wash., ».C. 
NEW pg 
M4 order advertising a specialty. aa 
STANLEY DAY AGENCY, Newmarket, N.J 
NEW YORK. 


(yar AGENCY, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
Medical journal advertising exclusively. 





A"Gs LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
General Advertising’ see Mutablished 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. eo 

ine of all Kinds placed in every part of the world. 


G KO. P ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New 
4 York, have representatives calling in per- 


. and o 
usual facilities of this service. Schewes for in- 
troducing and: selling goods. 


ORTH AMERICAN ADVERTISING CORKPO- 
RATION, Woodbri Building, 100 William 
Street, corner of John, New York. A reliable, 
“recognized” general advertising agency, ¢on- 
trolling first-class accoun Customers pay, a 
fixed service charge on the net prices actually 
paid by the Agency. 


OHIO, 
LAKENCE FE. RUNEY, Runey Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, O. Newspaper, Magazine, Out-door 
Advertising. Printing, Designs, Writings. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mose & WALES, Provident Building, Phila. 
‘h-class writing and designin, 
PRE HL. aR ARD ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
925 Chestnut Street, t Street, Philadelphia. 
FOLEY & t HORNBERGER 
Advertisi seam 
208 Commonwealth lag., Phila. 
“Less Black and White, and more ‘Gray Matter.” 
RHODE ISLAND. 


F. He - — AGENCY, Providence—Bright, 
“ad ideas,” magazine, news- 
paper Bae 


CANADA. 
ype often agents of American firms tell us 
hat their sdvertuing | ii ineffective because 
notin harmony with Canadian ideas. 
Wecan wit best results tor my pepnpeiation 


in rresponde 
DESBARATS 4 ADV. ‘DV AGENCY, LU oe tta., Montreal. 
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CATCH PHRASES. 

Time to buy. 

See how easy. 

Cost to suit you. 

It’s time to buy. 

This is your day. 

Isn’t it a dandy? 

Full of fall finery. 

The latest success. 
Helps to education. 
See which you like. 

No time like to-day. 
ening at a sacrifice. 
Sells because worthy. 
They’re ready for you. 
Catches the particular. 
How can you pass it? 
Fits the ideas all right. 
Cost is a small matter. 
Our store is at its best. 
Look at the large line. 

ust the one you want. 

ust as you like to have it. 

‘here the good is plain. 
Where the good comes in. 
The imported suggestions. 
Your choice at your price. 
Something that suits you. 
To-day is the great event. 
Full worth for your cash. 
The best we ever handled. 
How could you better it? 
Sold close but sold to many. 
What’s the use of waiting? 
Buying that means business. 
Choose while they’re fresh. 
No time like now for buying, 
Colors that suit your taste. 
Uappy buyers are the result. 
Come while we have them. 
pes to show our willingness. 
lard to find a better bargain. 
The extra cent you save here, 
Full of seasonable- excellence. 
Never shown before for the price. 
A private view of the new stock. 
We're moving the whole stock. 
Call us up for the latest goods. 
Opening of the fall campaign. 
An early purchase opportunity. 
Think of the quality and the cost, 
Every buyer proves an enthusiast. 
— shown in such abundance be 


* Where your dollar gets the most 
goods. —Advertising World. 


NOTES. 


THe Weekly ‘Journal, Fayette City, 
Pa., celebrates its fourth anniversary 
with a little folder in which the editor, 
. W. Beam, testifies his belief in the 
future of the place and calls attention 
to the fact that he does job printing. 
Fayette City has a population of 1,80 


“Repetition and Results” is a meaty 
brochure enforcing the value of per- 
sistence in advertising and the need for 
telling the one simple story over and 
over again. It comes from Fred L. 
Kimball, Waterloo, Ia., publisher of the 
Creamery Journal, the Egg Reporter and 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 


Crepit letters that entitle traveling 
men to cash checks at certain hotels 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada are issued on payment of an annual 
premium by the National Hotel Keep- 
ers’ Protective Association, 7 East’ 42nd 
street, New York. A folder fitted with 
application blank describes the system. 
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THE RETAILER—HIS PROB- 
LEMS. 


On one of Chicago’s downtown 
streets is a clothing shop that 
deals in the most exclusive lines 
of men’s ready-to-wear clothes. 
Its goods are super-excellent, and 
the fittings of the shop are in the 
finest taste. But the window dis- 
play is the least effective in the 
city. Careful study would be 
needed to detect what is obviously 
wrong, though a defect is appar- 
ent at first glance. The “trim” is 
simple, confined to a few_gar- 
ments, tastefully disposed. Yet it 
doesn’t attract. Close study re- 
veals the fact that the window is 
gloomy. The wood background 
is dark, the curtains cutting it off 
from the store are also dark and 
lustreless, and the garments dis- 
played are without color. The 
window simply needs something 
that will give a note of cheeri- 
ness. A pot of red roses would 
do it, or a pair of fairly bright 
cravats. A properly placed elec- 
tric lamp would alter the whole 
display, lighting and warming it. 
This note of cheeriness is all that 
some window. displays need. 
Don’t be sombre. 

* * * 

The special sale, to be forceful, 
must have some good central idea. 
This needn’t necessarily be a pain- 
fully invented canard, like the 
“Manufacturers’ Foreclosure Sale” 
or a similar hard luck motive. 
Wanamaker’s New York store 
had an “International Money-Sav- 
ing Sale” recently. Goods from 
six foreign countries were select- 
ed—Persian rugs, Austrian china, 
Scotch linens, German stockings, 
Italian marbles and men’s shirts 
from Paris. The displays were 
decorated with the flags of. each 
country, and the national coats- 
of-arms headed the newspaper 
ads. The idea is one that can be 
adapted to the smallest store. It 
isn’t always price that makes a 
sale attractive. Original ways of 
presenting goods are often more 
effective. 

i ee 

It’s a pretty indifferent mer- 
chant who doesn’t know what kind 
of people live around him and feed 
his store. This knowledge forms 
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the very basis of his stock-buy- 
ing, and to be without it is a cer- 
tain indication that the business 
will not long escape the clutches 
of the sheriff. Some merchants 
know their public by rule of 
thumb—that is, in a vague way 
they realize that such and such 
classes of persons come from this 
street, and such another class 
from up the avenue. This knowl- 
edge ought to be made exact—so 
exact as to be ranged in mailing 
lists. The whole lists can be di- 
vided into groups based on the 
probable incomes of the people in 
a store’s territory, or into occu- 
pations, The most restricted ter- 
ritory in any city will usually 
yield half a dozen different classes 
of people. Each of these should 
be reached with a circular or folder 
once in a while, offering goods 
adapted to their needs and purses. 
One week it may be a circular for 
salaried men and another week 
one for women who are well-to- 
do. Others may be directed to 
the laboring men’s wives, and it 
is a good thing to send a circular 
to the children once in a while. 
The small merchant’s advertising 
appropriation isn’t large. There- 
fore it must be spent in things 
that are specialized and aimed at 
a definite class of readers. 
dG a 


The neighborhood retailer has 
often been urged by the advertis- 
ing journals to use pictures in his 
literature. Pictures do speak more 
directly than words, it is true, but 
they must be the right sort of pic- 
tures. Makeshift cuts from the 
job printer’s dusty collection usu- 
ally give a look of cheapness to 
a circular. They seldom fit the 
advertising matter, and advertis- 
ing matter written to fit them is 
poor stuff. If the manufacturer 
doesn’t supply appropriate cuts 
and the expense of having one 
made to fit the ad. is not justi- 
fied, print the circular or folder 
in plain type, and be sure that 
straightforward talk without an 
illustration will go farther than a 
stock electrotype. 

ASA a 

It can hardly be the best possible 
ad «unless a definite: proposition is 
made to the reader. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model a ideas fer window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departmen’ 








The bunch of baby ‘talk reprint- 
ed below from a country newspa- 
per is likely to do the big mail 
order houses more good than 
harm, though it may be highly suc- 
cessful in making that paper 
“solid” with the home merchants, 
which, of course, may be its real 
purpose. Ariyhow, that is not the 
way to fight the mail order people. 
To begin with, nobody likes to be 
reminded of favors extended even 
when it is perfectly plain that 
there is some obligation, and it is 
in particularly bad taste to appeal 
to a man’s pocketbook over the 
bed of sickness or the grave. If 
the local merchant or the home 
paper has eased somebody’s load 
at any time, that somebody knows 
it, and, if it is appreciated, will 
show that he is grateful without 
being reminded. The man who 
doesn’t show his appreciation pure- 
ly from gratitude is not likely to 
be much impressed by such a line 
of talk as that below, and the 
man who does show it may be 
offended. It may set him to won- 
dering whether, after all, he is 
teaily under obligations to the 
home paper and the local mer- 
chant; whether they have done any 
more for him than he would do, or 
has done, for them under similar 
circumstances. There is more or 
less sentiment mixed with busi- 
ness everywhere, and particularly 
in the smaller cities, where the 
merchants and clerks are often 
personal friends and old acquaint- 
ances of their customers; but even 
in such cases sentiment is rarely, 
if ever, expressed i1. words or ap- 
pealed to from either side in a 
business way. 

I shall not attempt to solve this 
problem that is perplexing the 
country merchant, but those who 
have given the most thought to it 
agree that the best way to fight the 
mail-order people is with their own 
weapons. Buy some. of their 
goods, put them beside your own 
and give your customers a chance 











to see the difference. Show them, 
by such object lessons, why your 
goods are worth the difference 
represented by the difference in 
price. Offer to duplicate their bar- 
gains—and do it, if you cannot 
convince the customer that your 
goods are better, price for price, 
or worth the difference. Buy some 
of their goods and dissect them; 
show the weak spots in the mail 
order merchandise and the strong 
ones in yours. Don’t try to ignore 
these big competitors—you can’t. 
Fight them along fair, square, 
value-giving lines and you’ll stand 
a good chance to win. Cut cut 
the gush and the sentiment, for 
there’s nothing in it. Business is 


WHO? 

Who sympathized with you when your 
little ae was sick? Was it your home 
merchant or was it Sears, Roebuck? 

Who carried you last winter when you 
were out of a job and had no money? 
Was it Montgomery, Ward & Co., or 
was it your home merchant? 

/hen you want to raise money for 
the church or some needy person in 
the town, do you write to five cent 
store in St. Louis or do you go to the 
home merchant? 

How much does the Cash Buyers’ 
Union give toward keeping up the 
sidewalks of the town or paying the 
minister’s salary? 

When you were sick how many nights 
did A. J. Childs & Co. sit up with you? 

When your loved one was buried was 
it your home paper which shed the 
tear of sympathy and offered the cheer- 
ing words, or was it some St. Louis or 
Chicago newspaper? 

Remember that in case of accident to 
your family your home merchant is the 
one that applies balm, especially your 
neighbor.—Ex. 








business, not charity. Advertise 
as aggressively as you please. 
Point out the difficulties of — 
ining goods that are sent C. O. D 

—the trouble and inconvenience of 
returning things that are not sat- 
isfactory—the delays—the differ- 
ence between the handsome half- 
tone illustrations tn the catalogues 
and the articles themselves—the 
satisfaction of seeing before buying 
—of comparing one article. with 
another of different grade instead 
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of comparing pictures showing 
different grades. The possibilities 
along these lines are practically 
unlimited, and the merchant who 
knows enough to be a good mer- 
chant can find a new point every 
day if he will look for it. For 
instance, take some one thing from 
the mail order concern’s catalogue 
that looks exactly like an article 
of the same sort in your stock, il- 
lustrate them, (at a cost of fifty or 
seventy-five cents for each cut) 
and print the pictures side by side 
in your ad with a few words to 
this effect. “One of these cuts is 
an exact copy from Blank’s Mail 
Order Catalogue, the other an 
exact representation of the same 
article from our stock. They look 
exactly alike don’t they? Well 
they're not alike, and, if you'll 
come in, we’ll show you just where 
ours is better and worth the fifty 
cents more that we ask for it.” 
Then have in your window the 
article that you illustrated from 
the mail order catalogue, side by 
side with the one illustrated from 
your own stock and a large card 
explaining the difference in quality 
that justifies the difference in 
price. If you can match the mail- 
order price, or beat it a little on 
an article of the same kind and 
quality, so much the better. Don’t 
beg for business at the cost of your 
self respect and the good opinion 
of your public. Command it 
through your goods and prices. 
You have the advantage of the 
mail order houses in being closer 
to your customers and you can 
keep those customers coming your 
way if you will show a small part 
of the enterprise that is shown by 
those big competitors in the dis- 

tant city. 
A Good One for Gas Bonds. 





Strange how some people 
keep on putting their money 
in speculations. 

And it’s money they’ve 
worked hard for, too, and 
taken time to save. 

Far better had _ they 
bought good Gas Bonds— 
money safe and income sure. 

We'd like to tell you why. 
EDWARD M. DEANE & 

COMPANY. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 














For a Milk Dealer. 





Good Milk 
and Cream are delightfully 


Cooling 


AND 


Refreshing 
Hot Weather. 


Healthful and nutritious, too, and 
very cheap considering their high 
food value. But they must be 
good and above suspicion. 
PURITY products meet every 
condition. They are enjoyed b 
every member of the family. 
meal is not complete without 
them. Call the PURITY wagon 
or ’phone the dairy, 712]. 


ANANDALE PURITY parry, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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There is Always a Bunch of Good 
porter.” Here’s One of Them. 


the Washington, Pa., “Daily 





Our Trunk Store. 


It’s a store—not a side is- 
sue. It’s a store that does 
s> much business that it de- 
mands the most careful con- 
sideration and care from our 
buyers. 

ou can’t buy a shoddy 
trunk here—none here to 
sell. We have cheap trunks 
—as little priced as $2.75— 
but they are not shoddy. 

The best low-priced trunk 
you will find anywhere is 
here. It’s our “Detroit 
Special”—costs you from 
$5 to $7.50—cost depends 
on how large or small a size 
you need. It is linen lined 
inside—canvas outside with 
enough bands to make it re- 
liable—his two heavy leather 
straps and the locks and 
bumpers are of brass. 

This “Detroit” is but an 
instance. We have as good 
as you will want—anywhere 
in price up to $30 each. 

Good selection of steam- 
er trunks—$3 to $15. We 
can cite you to many trunks 
from here that have. toured 
Europe and come home as 
sound as when they started. 

_ We have a three-quarter 
size trunk that is popular. 
It is larger than a steamer— 
not so large as a regular 
trunk. Prices $7.50 to $15. 
Exactly suited to the needs 
of many. 
THE A. B. CALDWELL 

COMPANY, 


Washington, Pa. 
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Dysentery. 


The general prevalence of 
Dysentery or summer com- 
plaint has created an enor- 
mous demand for that best 
of ail remedies — Chas. 
Kraemer’s California Black- 
berry Brandy. 

A useful and wholesome 
astringent that is prescribed 
with great success by Wash- 
ington’s leading physicians. 
It is Absolutely Pure. 
40c. pt. 75c. qt. 

CHAS. KRAEMER’S, 
735 7th st. ‘Phone E. 835. 

Washington, D. C. 








Such Methods as This Ought to Attract 
a Very Desirable Class of Trade and 
Do Something Toward Overcoming 
Women’s Prejudice Against Saloons. 








To Whom It 
May Concern: 


Know ye, that by the Pay- 
ment of Three Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Dollars ($375) 
and in compliance with the 
laws of the State of Ohio 
and City of Youngstown, I 
am permitted to retail intox- 
icating liquors at my place, 
114 East Federal Street. To 
the wife who has a drunk- 
ard for a husband, or a 
friend who is unfortunately 
dissipated, I say emphatical- 
ly, give me notice in person 
of such case, or cases, in 
which you are_ interested, 
and all such shall be ex- 
cluded from drinking at my 
bar. Let mothers, fathers, 
sisters and brothers do like- 
wise and their requests shall 
be regardea. 1 pay a heav 
tax for the privilege of sell- 
ing liquors, and want it dis- 
tinctly understcod that we 
have no desire to sell to 
drunkards or minors, or to 
the poor or destitute. I pre- 
fer that they save _ their 
money and put it where it 
will do the most good to 
their families. There are 
men of honor and men of 
money who can afford it, 
and it is with these I de- 
sire to trade. I would say 
to those who wish to trade 
with me, and can afford it, 
come and you will be treat- 
ed in a courteous and gen- 
tlemanly manner, and fur- 
nished the purest of liquors. 

Respectfully, 
THE ATLAS, 
Geo. Watson, Prop., 

114 East Federal Street. 

Youngstown, ‘Ohio. 
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A Good Remedy, Well Advertised at the 


This is the Kind of Advertising That 
Puts Coal Out of Business 


Summer Cooking. 





What Is Gas? 


It is not Air. 

It’s ordinary Coal with 
the Dirt, Ashes and Smoke 
taken out by the Gas Com- 


pany. 

It’s Hard, Heavy Coal, the 
kind you pack up-stairs in 
buckets, with the Weight 
and Work taken out. 

It’s Coal, not delivered in 
your back yard, but deliver- 
ed throws’ a small pipe 
right into your Gas Range 
in the kitchen. 

It’s Coal, which makes 
cooking a drudgery, with the 
Drudgery taken out. 

It’s refined Coal, with 
every thing taken out but 
the Heat, the one thing you 
want, and under your cook- 
ing, where you want it. 

And more than that, Gas 
is Coal, with a part of the 
Price taken out. 

Such is Gas—the most 
unique cooking convenience 
of the Twentieth Century. 

Are you wide awake to all 
its advantages? 

THE TEXARKANA GAS 
& ELECTRIC LIGHT 
COMPANY. 
’Phones 68.215 Pine St. 
Texarkana, Ark. 











Cale: 


in Some Extra Work. 





Gas Toasters 
19 Cents To-night 


The latest improved and 
best gas toaster made. Noth- 
ing to break, all steel. 

Vill Toast 5 Slices at 
Once. Makes them nice and 
brown. Does it quickly. 
Produces the finest toast, 
the most of it and in the 
shortest time. 

Can be used on Gas, Gas- 
oline or Blue Flame Oj 
Stoves. 

It does excellent work on 
any of them. If you want 
one come to-night. 

If you cannot get one to- 
night, we'll give you an 
other chance on _ discount 


day. 

July 13 and 14, Wednes- 
~~ and Thursday. 

hese toasters sell for 35 
cents in many cities. We 
let you have them on these 
days at only 19 cents. 


PONTIAC LIGHT CO., 


Lawrence and Wayne Sts., 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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It’s Getting About Time to Clean Up on 
Straw Hats, 


$2 Straw Hats 
at 50 Cents. 


Hasn’t been a very good 
season for straws — too 
little straw weather. For- 
tunately our stock is more 
choice than large—we will 
not have to accept a very 
reat loss to close out all we 
ave left. 

Not going to waste much 
time nor et pes to 
give you your choice of any 
at in the house at s50c. 





$1.00, some at $1.50, 2,00 u 
to $3.00. It makes no dif- 
ference now what they are 
worth—pay us 50c. and you 
will be directed to the stock 
and aliowed to make your 
own choice. 

You can now afford a 
straw whether you _ really 
need one or _ not. Bet- 
ter hurry. 

THE A. B. CALDWELL 

OMPANY, 

Washington, Pa. 





Here’s a Good One for a Repair Shop 
That Repairs Most Everything. 


What We Do. 


We grind and_ hone 
Razors for the same price 
that others ask for honing 
a 





lone. i 
We grind Shears, Scissors, 
Knives, Axes, Sickles, 
Scythes, and all edge tools. 

We fix Knives and Forks 
so they won’t pull out from 
the handles. 

We put on Razor Handles. 
15 cents. 

We mend Umbrellas and 
repair Lamps. 

We do Brass Work, Forg- 
ing, Brazing, and all kinds 
of Bicycle Repairing. 

We vulcanize Sulky and 
Bicycle Tires when punctur- 
ed, and make them as good 
as new. ; 

We re-steel and_ point 
Picks; we sharpen Drills. 

We want your business; 
we deserve it; we'll work 
for it. 

F. A. Strout has charge 
of our machine > He’s 
the right man in the right 
place. 

PALMER’ REPAIR CO., 
47 Central St., 
Bangor, Me. 

We're still running our 

fully equipped shoe repair 


This ts a Good Ad and is Well Dis- 
played—Pinks, 12 for 35c., Sekenger— 
the Thing, the Price, the Place, 








Pinks 


of the ever-popular Day- 
break variety, are bargain- 
riced with me this week. 
’m selling 12 for 35c. this 
week; every blossom a big 
and beautiful one, and sent 
fresh from plant to buyer. 
SEKENGER, 
Bangor, Me. 
Conservatories: 82 Newbury 
treet. 
Two Telephones. 








the-Shoulder 
Make a Decided Hit. 
formative and Convincing. 


Some sold. regularly at Here's Sowie Aggressive, Straight-from- 
alk ught to 
It’s Direct, In- 











factory at this place. 











Our Methods with 
Oriental Rugs. 


It would startle the 
crafty dealers of the East to 
see a great stock of Oriental 
Rugs and the price of every 
piece marked in plain fig- 
ures. 

Perhaps you needn’t cross 
the ocean to find other deal- 
ers who would stare in as- 
tonishment to see such a 
thing. It isn’t the way Or- 
iental Rugs are usually 
handled. But it’s just that 
way that has lifted our Or- 
iental Rug business from a 
very modest to one of the 
greatest in the South. 
Oriental Rugs as a rule 
come to this country in 
great bales. Then they are 
sorted, by people who know 
every feature of value about 
them. The commoner kinds 
and the poorer qualities— 
any Rug that is below grade 
—-is tossed aside for auction 
sale, and even then the 
prices are generally limited. 
If you are not wise in these 
things you may be most woe- 
fully deceived by buying at 
random. 

We handle Oriental Rugs 
as we handle any other mer- 
chandise. Buying in the 
very heart of the home of 
these art treasures we secure 
the least possible price and 
sell them correspondingly. 

No Atlantian need go to 
New York to see a first-class 
assortment cf Oriental Rugs. 
Precisely that is what may 

seen here—and prices 
have taken an extra tempt- 
ing turn, for every one of 
them has been reduced. 
‘CHAMBERLIN-JOHNSON- 
DuBose Co., 


Atlanta, Ga, 
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ROWELL’S 
American Newspaper Directory, 


Mr. Robert W. Palmer who made most of the * Daily 
Newspaper Investigations,’’ that have been published in 
PRINTERS’ INK, sums up his experience as follows: 





‘ + Two months and more spent in investigating newspaper conditions for 
PRINTERS’ INK was time enough for me to form an opinion, satisfactory to 
myself, at least. upon the way the American Newspaper Directoy is regarded 
by newspaper publishers. Those who honestly believed the Directory to be un- 
fair, or dishonest, could be numbered upon one hand. Of this, I am con- 
fident. More than this, of course, said that they do not believe in the fair- 
ness Of the Directory editor, but deep down in the bottom of their hearts 
they know that he means to be fair, and that any error in the Directory is 
nnintentional. I do not recall a single daily paper which is the leading news- 
paper of the town where it is published which has any fault to find with the 
veracity of the American Newspaper Directory. Some of the publishers are 
looking forward to a time when there will be a directory for newspapers cor- 
responding to Dun’s or Bradstreet’s commercial directories, but as for the 
present, the American Newspaper Directory is almost universally regarded 
to stand at the head of them all. In fact, I remember but one man who 
told me, frankly, that he preferred any other directory. His complaint was 
that Rowell’s Directory is unfair to the smaller papers in jumping from an 
“I” rating, meaning a circulation of more than 1,000 copies, to “H.” meaning 
more than 2,25¢ copies. I told him that if he had acirculation of 2,000 copies 
he could easily have the figures ehtered in the Directory by furnishing a 
detailed statement for a year. But he balked at this; if Rowell’s Directory 
will not take his plain statement, and believe it, very well. No detailed 
statement will ever be given by him. 

It is worthy of note that the papers with the widest circulation are 
almost always the ones which furnish detailed statements to the Directory. 
There are exceptions to this but they are few in number. As a rule, the 
paper farther down on the ladder prefers to have a letter rating rather than 
issue a statement which shows its circulation is smaller than its more pros- 
perous contemporary. Then, if the letter rating is unsatisfactory the blame 
‘ will be placed upon the shoulders of the editor of the Directory. 





The American Newspaper Directory has been issued 
Annually for thirty-six years under the personal management 
of Mr. George P. Rowell, and was the first effort ever made to 
ascertain and proclaim newspaper circulations somewhat on 
the plan adopted for reporting Mercantile Credits by the Dun 
and Bradstreet Agencies. 


1904 EDITION READY FOR DELIVERY. 
Subscription Price Ten Dollars—Net Cash, 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Business Manager, 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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